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The Moody Institute 


D. L. Moody was preéminently the practi- 
cal man in religion. He stood for what was 
simple and straightforward. He was a man 
of prayer, but he never asked the Lord to do 
the work of D. L. Moody. To him the prac- 
tical was anything that built up Christian 
character. The Moody Institute of Chicago 
is one of his monuments. It represents his 
passion for men. His aim in life was to win 
men to Christ and in the institute students 
are trained” for evangelism. The twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the institute was cele- 
brated Feb. 5-12. During the week of the 
eelebration gifts amounting to $32,000 were 
ynnounced. The growth of the institute is 
lemanding a larger equipment. 

Not without trial did Mr. Moody come to 
his place of power among men 4 story told 
by W. R. Jacobs reveals the poverty which 
the great evangelist endured in the early 
years of his ministry. He came into the 
commission house of B F Taeobs shabbilv 
dressed and much discouraged. He said to 
Mr. Jacobs: “Jacobs. T am going to give 


it up.” “Give up what? What is the mat- 
ter? Are vou not well?” “I am_ well 
enough.” said the discouraged man. “The 


trouble is not with me, but with my wife 
When T left home this morning my wife was 
hungry and there was not a thing in the 
house to eat and no money. T can stand it 
mvaelf. but I cannot bring suffering upon 
those I love. T simply must give up my 
church work end go back to business.” The 
answer of B. F. Jacobs was an order to one 
of his clerks to send flour and potatoes and 
groceries to the Moody home Within a 
veer Mr. Moody was engaged in his great 


campaign in England 


Presbyterian 


There are many ministers who can dis 
course eloquently on why men do not go to 
shurch. They speak from experience Dr. 
John Timothy Stone. of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago, can tell why men 
do go to church: His evening congregations 
at times have seven men to one woman. The 
explanation is that Dr. Stone has not only 
a message and great power in delivering it 
but he also knows how to send one man 
after another. His Men’s Club does things 
In the neighborhod of the Fourth Church, 
are thousands of young men who fill the 
boarding houses for blocks around. A com- 
mittee of twenty young men was selected to 
make a thorough canvass of every house of 
each block. This committee was later in 
creased to thirtv. The work of canvassing 
was done systematically. By means of 
special diagrams and card indexes everything 
was checked up week by week. The dis- 
couraged young man was sought out. The 
sick received attention. The lonely found com 
panionshin. As a result the Men’s Club soon 
grew to an active membership of over 790. 
315 members were received into the church 
during eighteen months 

* ee @ 


The Presbyterian Brotherhood has become 
a wodel for the brotherhoods of other denom- 
inations. The enthusiasm of its members 
and the moral and intellectual vigor of its 
leaders have given it a prominent place 
among religious organizations. Will it come 
up to the expectations of its friends? Will 
it use all the energy at its disposal in the 
service of the kingdom of God? The (on- 
tinent sees danger in brotherhood ideals. It 
qnotes with approval this epigram from Dr. 





Mackay: “It is a beautiful thing to see a 
man take off his hat and bow to an ideal, 
but it is an infinitely finer thing for him 
to take off his coat and fall to work for it.” 
This sentiment will do good service wherever 
men are organizing for the work of the 
church. The Continent continues: 


How dangerous it is to have ideals! Men 
talk as if their ideals atone for deficient 
living. Quite on the contrarv, they should 
realize, they are very much guiltier for hav- 
ing imagined in their minds a better or more 
useful life, if they have not sought to live it. 

But if that thought of the better thing 
is denied and forgotten; if the man to whom 
the ideal appeals trifles and dawdles and 
will not follow its lure—then he has re- 
nounced his exaltation and stepped down 
again toward tne brute level—the level where 
the thing that is satisfies. 

The better a man lives, the loftier rises 
his sense of what he should do and be: The 
moral risk of being untrue to the ideals with 
which God has blessed him, is therefore 
always the greatest in the man already good. 

The ideal of the brotherhood movement in 

all the churches is not simply passive clean- 
ness, but aggressive goodness. The brother- 
hood call is to get something done. Brother- 
hood men ought to prove that Christianity 
ean and will answer human need in all varied 
appeals of present-day want, social and in- 
dividual, material and spiritual. 
"The only coin which will be accepted when 
the stewards of God’s ideals return their 
talents must be in honest trials to bring to 
pass the dreams, fulfil the exhortations and 
make all ideals come true. 


Religion in the Magazines 

The Homiletie Review for February gives 
its opinion of the manner in whieh religious 
topics are discussed in the popular magazines. 
It finds that the subject of religion is too 
big for the average popular writer. With 
a volume of statistics, a pile of newspaper 
clippings, and two or three interviews with 
revivalists, he is equipped for the task of 
determining the place and power of religion 
in modern life. Many of the writers for the 
magazines, lacking sympathy and discretion, 
will do more harm than good. Some get 
hdpelessly twisted as to the facts. In the 
Review’s own words: 


Bolee, in the Cosmopolitan, hears the pro- 
saying unintelligible things and 
imagines that they are blasting at the Rock 
of Ages and grading a new road to heaven. 
Barry, in Pearson’s, has learned somewhere 
that only one dollar of every twelve gets to 
the heathen, and that most of the mission- 
aries, off guard, are mainly interested in the 
question, “How can we get our pay raised?” 
Watson, of Watson’s Magazines, repeats the 
hoary advice, “For the saving of the world 
let us trust God!” And Dr. Green, in Hamp- 
ton’s, would have us believe that “the old 
South is the only part of the country where 
religion, in doctrine, in life, and in outward 
manifestation in church-going as a regular 
custom, is greatly in evidence.” He will have 
it that “enureh-going and church-support 
are not keeping pace with the increase in our 
population.” The present age is one of decay- 
ing faith, and an enfeebled ministry catches 
at the coat-tails of the professional, money- 
loving evangelist to save the church from 
imminent destruction. 

One thing may be put down categorically. 
If there were a decline of interest in religion, 
we should never hear of it through “uplift 
magazines.” For the first rule of the monthly 
that is to be popular, unchangeable like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, ig never 
to publish what is not interesting. The one 
thing it avoids like a pestilence is a dead 
jssue, and it will move heaven and earth to 
get a timely story, and the more or less noisy 
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act of publishing religious articles is, of 
itself, a flat contradiction of the allegation 
that the interest in religion is waning. 
Sometimes Saul is found among the prophets; 
but he never makes the mistake of slaying 
the dead and advertising his progress in cir- 
cular letter. The truth is that this present 
movement proves that religion is very much 
alive, and that some writers have at last 
stumbled on the very fact, to them so new 
and astonishing, that there is no profit if a 
man lose his soul. Even flying machines 
may become out of date, but God is everlast- 
ingly the same. The absurd assumption of 
an occasional Daniel that churches and 
preachers and scholars were all hopelessly 
wrong until he began to uplift humanity 
(three months ago!) may go with the fervor 
of discovery. Some splendid and solid con- 
tributions in magazines like the Century. 
written by men like Washington Gladden and 
Henry van Dyke, will help to make up 
the lack of taste and essential truthfulness 
in others. 


The Superman and Religion 


The Superman was well known to the 
ancients. Plato described him accurately. 
The early disciples of Jesus encountered him 
daily. Those who would substitute the 
morals of the Superman for those of Chris- 
tianity are innocent of any knowledge of 
history if they imagine they have something 
new to give to the world. Of this ideal of 
eertain modern writers the Outlook says: 


Every fine instinct, noble impulse, and 
large vision of truth revolts against the 
superman, that hideously perverted ideal 
of greatness which contemporary pessimists 
have fashioned out of egotism, conceit, bru- 
tality, and greed of power and pleasure; a 
figure more repulsive than the most revolt- 
ing image of the evil forces personified by the 
imagination of the savage. The Superman 
is the incarnation of ruthless egotism, the 
personification of the antisocial vices, a night- 
mare which haunts the dreams of those whose 
minds tremble on the verge of insanity. 

The Superman would be the ideal man if 
the devil were God; in a world in which 
Christ has lived the Superman is the devil 
in human form—a beast of prey clothed 
like a human being. 


Unitarian 


The Christian Register has a plain word to 
say concerning “free thought.” Non-religious 
and immoral persons have foolishly boasted of 
their freedom and have railed at the church 
and moral ideals as vexations obstructions to 
the free spirit of man. The smaller the 
amount of information possessed by such 
persons the louder are the boasts. The re- 
ligious fanatic imagines that only they are 
free who agree with him in creed. These are 
the words of the Register: 


The phrase “free thought” is commonly 
used to describe the possibility of thinking 
without having a penalty attached to devia- 
tions from the customary route over which 
the mind travels in politics or religion. It 
is a,mistake often made by free thinkers to 
claim that those who oppose them are not as 
free as they. A cardinal of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church may be as free in thought as any 
anarchist in America. He may, for what 
seems to him excellent reasons, choose what 
the free thinker would describe as the yoke of 
slavery. The cardinal might say he was 
willing to put on the yoke for the same 
reason that the milkmaid uses the yoke for 
the better distribution and carrying of her 
burdens. The freedom that we should desire 
is that which would make it possible for a 
man to choose to be a cardinal or an infidel 
with no penalty imposed upon him for his 
choice. This is the happy, state towards 
which the world is drifting, and with freedom 
of choice, gradually reason will prevail and 
truth will be established. The Czar of 
Russia is not a free man or a free thinker 
because he could not abandon the faith of his 
fathers and retain his throne. A change of 
the law in England has emancipated the king 
from the bondage of the state church. . 
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“The Plaintive Note” 


“HE PREACHES CHRISTIAN UNION AS IF HE WERE PRAY- 
ING FOR IT—AS IF HE WERE JOINING WITH CHRIST HIM- 
SELF IN THE PRAYER THAT ALL BELIEVERS MIGHT BE 
ONE.” 

This is the way a Disciple correspondent described a masterful ad- 
dress by a great missionary leader who was calling the scattered 
children of God back into one fold. 

He contrasted it with his own preaching on the same theme, say- 
ing that he felt his own message had lacked “the plaintive note” 
which was so searching and persuasive in the address he had just 
listened to. 


“I have not tried to persuade men’s hearts of the duty of union 
and the sinfulness of division,” he says, “but I have tried to con- 
vince them of my view of the Bible teaching on certain points of 
doctrine. I have been so insistent on my views that I have even 
alienated Christian people from myself and the church of which I 
was pastor. 

“I recall now an evangelistic meeting I held in a town where the 
Disciples had no church. There were two thousand people in the 
town and six churches. I went there to establish a Christian church. 
1 preached union constantly. By the time the meeting was three 
weeks old the leading backer of the enterprise, a merchant who had 
moved there from a strong Disciple church in an Ohio town years 
before, was being boycotted by Methodists, Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists because of his active connection with the meeting. This feeling 
was 30 intense that they drove him out of business in two years. 
[ do not now believe that my preaching at that time aided the 
cause for which Christ prayed.” 

Happily the day of preaching Christian union in such a spirit 
is past, not for our correspondent alone but for the great majority 
of his Disciple brethren. Any instances to the contrary are mere 
sporadic survivals of a polemic age and are in no wise typical. 

Ministers in representative churches of Disciples have gotten over 
preaching union through bitterness and strife. They share in that 
increasing spirit of group courtesy which is dominating all inter- 
church relationships today. The sense of their Ishmaelitism is fast 
fading out. 

But with the passing of the belligerent type of preaching it is be- 
coming more plain that we have failed to develop a positive appeal 
for unity. The enormous success attending our evangelistic propag- 
anda has given us strong churches comparable to those of the de- 
nominations round about us. 

In the sense of our independent strength, and with the displace- 
ment of our erstwhile polemical spirit by the new feeling of fraternal 
courtesy toward other Christians, our essential mission is in danger 
of being lost. 

Our numbers, our wealth and our urbanity are likely tu betray us 
into acquiescence with the 
able and fruitful circumstances in which our own “denomination” 


sectarian order because of the comfort- 


finds itself. 
* * _ 


Nothing but the recovery of the original plea for unity can save 
the Disciples themselves to their historic mission and make them a 
factor in the accomplishment of that mission. 

We say “plea.” The pleading note dropped out of our preaching 
in the polemical period. The belligerent note was dominant. The 
plaintive call of Thomas Campbell in the Declaration and Address 
was smothered in our era of debates over the Holy Spirit, baptism 
and church order. We spoke much of “our plea,” but what we 
meant was our argument. 

The earlier plea for the immediate practice of unity despite di- 
versity of creed had taken on the form of an argument for a particu- 
lar basis of unity without which no’ unity was deemed possible. The 
effect of this was to eclipse the great ideal which first called the 
Disciplés into being. The wooing tenderness with which Thomas 
Campbell had given the “plea” its initial and classic statement gave 
placé to a harsh legalism of an unimaginative literalism entirely 


foreign to the great founder’s temper 


No paradox exists in modern history more striking than that 
which overtook the Disciples. That Thomas Campbell’s attempt to 
get away from the jangling and jarring of religious controversy and 
establish the unity and peace of the church should have eventuated 
in three quarter’s of a century of bitter strife is little else than 
a trick in historical evolution. 

That the originally tentative basis of union and fellowship should 
have crystallized into a hard and fast creed, unwritten, to be sure, 
but none the less definite and exclusive, is an unmistakable defeat of 
the deeper purposes of the author of the Declaration and Address. 
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The great need of the Christian union ideal is that some prophetic 
people shall plead for it. The churches are not kept apart because 
they cannot find a basis of union. They are kept apart because they 
do not seriously take to heart the duty of union or see the advan- 
tage to the kingdom of God of a united church. 

It is an unfruitful exercise to debate the ultimate basis of union. 
No man can dream what that basis will be. All bodies will contribute 
their wisdom and Christian experience to the making of it. When 
it is determined it will probably be an elastic, progressive, tenta- 
tive basis, not fixed, static and final. 

A communion renders itself ridiculous and pathetic if it hugs to 
itself the conceit that its understanding of the Bible will be the 
ultimate basis of union. For it is inevitable that the coming to- 
gether of the people of God from many denominations will in itself 
greatly modify and enrich each communion’s understanding of the 
Bible. 

Indeed, just here is one of the fruits of unity little discussed: A 
united church will enter at once into a richer knowledge of the rev- 
elation of God than is possible to a divided chureh. New light will 
break from God’s word the moment His people are one. 

And this means a new point of view, a re-arrangement of values, 
a discovery of new truth, an exaltation of hitherto neglected truth 
and the passing of much that has been held for truth. No man can 
forecast to what point of view the Holy Spirit of unity will lead the 
people of God when they come to look into one another’s eyes as 
full brothers in the one faith. It is premature, therefore, and idle 
to debate now the final basis of union. 


* * * 


The extent of the responsibility of the Disciples of Christ is to see 
to it that they are practicing Christian unity now, in their actual 
relations with Christian people. No such burden has been laid upon 
them as that of finding the ultimate basis for a united church. 

As a people we have wasted too much time arguing our basis of 
unity. It is‘a simpler task that is committed to us. We, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, who first discovered our Lord praying for a united 
church—have we preached unity as he prayed for it, as if we had 
prayed with him for it? 

Have the denominations around us caught the plaintive note in 
our speech? With which have we impressed them most—our intense 
desire for unity or our intense desire for the aeceptance of our basis 
of unity? 

The words “Our Plea” are almost a trade-mark of the Disciples of 
Christ. But do we possess the vocabulary of a plea? Has not the 
task of persuading the.divided church te turn from its schisms been 
left to adventitious causes, such as the economic, the missionary, 
the social, the spirit of the age and such like, instead of being 
prophetically advocated with tears and prayers by a people who had 
knelt with their Lord in prayer for it? 

Preachers of the Disciples! If the belligerent note in your 
preaching has been silenced give the plaintive note its place! Urge 
the plea—not a platform, nor a basis! Woo the children of God back 
home; leave to the Father the making of the house to hold us all! 

And you wiil catch thie plaintive note not by training in élo- 
quence, but by tarrying thuch with Christ while he prays and you 
pray with him “that they all may be one.” 
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“That They May Be One” 

“Denominationalism as a principle is stricken to death,” says Canon 
Hensley Henson, an Anglican clergyman. In the great Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference there were few apologists for denomina- 
tionalism and none for sectarianism. The declaration of the Com- 
mission on Co-operation and Unity that the question of union was 
a moral question was accepted without revision. That meant that 
division is wrong and that it is a question of righteousness that 
the churches must deal with in the movement to get together. In 
the New York conference ten years ago most of the missionaries 
pleaded for union and most of the leaders on the home field for 
comity only. In the Edinburgh conference last June the missionaries 
denounced division as a sin, and the home leaders talked of the 
great necessity of getting together through a synthesis of the 
truths that each held, on the basis of the truths that all now hold 
in common. Union is coming by way of the mission field. The 
churches at home are less concerned just in the measure that they 
are less concerned in saving the world both at home and abroad. 
The missionary is up against an overwhelming problem. In the 
face of it opinions, traditions and forms of government count for 
little and the battle with heathenism for everything. The infant 
churches on the mission field, like those in the days of primitive 
Christianity, are surrounded by a world of heathen practice and 
they need all the help united effort can give. At home we are 
afflicted with a social inertia that makes movements away from 
the old moorings difficult. Out on the mission field the workers 
are filled with a great purpose and think less of forms than of 
getting the work done. Thus while they hold fast to eternal 
principles, they are much more ready to adopt working expedients, 
They are doing what Dr. J. P. Jones, for forty years a Presbyterian 
missionary in India, pleads that we all do: “Place more emphasis 
on the idea of the kingdom of God.” We will then, as he adds, 
“cease to attach so much importance to forms of church organiza- 
tion,” and, he might have added, as indeed he does in many ways, 
to creeds, opinions, traditional attachments and all else that 
divides. 


Doing the Will to Know the Doctrine 


Missionaries find no difficulty in co-operating in those things 
that all the world recognizes to be matters of Christian charity and 
righteousness. In these things does the kingdom of God consist 
and for them was the church founded. It is only in the 
measure that Christendom has become more concerned over the 
means by which the world is to be saved than over the sal- 
vation of the world that it has neglected “righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit,” while tithing the anise and cummin 
of ologies and polities. What we need is less zeal for our ism and 
more for the weal of men. The Mission to Lepers finds no difficulty 
in working through all missions. The Christian Literature Societies 
of China and India and the Religious Tract Society find a world of 
good to do through all missions. Union is easy for doing famine or 
flood or epidemic relief work. Union and simultaneous evangelism 
has been successful in most of the fields. United protests have 
been presented against such crying social evils as the treatment of 
woman, the opium traffic, slavery, the Congo atrocities, the liquor 
trade, and in China and Japan on behalf of peace and the patriotism 
of the native Christians and the gaining for them of all the rights 
of citizenship. To build two medical schools where one would give 
more proficient training or where but one is needed would scarce 
be thought of on the mission field. There is no denominationalism 
in easing pain or the cure of bodies. Why should there be in “bind- 
ing up the broken hearted” or in the cure of souls? In Pekin five 
great socfeties support a superb medical school. In Nankin a like 
enterprise is being projected. The new university in West China 
projects another. In India and Japan medical training is given 
through government schools. Hospitals are supported by separate 
missions, but all are conducted without question as to sectarian 
affiliation. All hospitals are union in their work. In Iloilo the 
Baptists and Presbyterians have recently united in a joint support 
of one. All medical associations are union on the mission field 
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just as they are at home, though they are denominationally sup- 
ported. We are not divided on doing good, but good is co-operative 
by nature and we can never do the most of it until we are united. 


Knowledge Leads the Way 


Sectarianism thrives best on ignorance. Knowledge leads to unity 


on all matters that require co-operation. Denominationalism is 


wurtured in childhood and in parochial and denominational institu- 
tions. If it were not, it could not long survive. The truth leads to 
freedom from all dividing bonds. China is today facing western 
¢ivilization with all its good and bad. She is founding a national 
school system. The missionaries are confronted with the task of 
injecting Christian morals into the new learning of the empire. 
Immediately they are led to rise above denominational lines in 
giving general instruction. Equipment and an able teaching force 
cannot be furnished otherwise. The new Nankin University is an 
illustration. At Chengtu, in West China, a great union university 
is being founded by the co-operation of all the great Boards working 
there, and none will be debarred from a part in its management 
if they desire to join later. In North China, the British Congrega- 
tionalists and the American Presbyterians have a joint Educational 
Association which manages four colleges. In Korea, the colleges are 
union institutions. Madras University has followed the older uni- 
versities of the United States in becoming practically independent 
and interdenominational. In Shantung, China, the American Pres- 
byterians, English Baptists and the Anglicans co-operate in the 
gupport of three colleges and are to unite them into a university 
after the English plan. All over China the movement for a stand- 
ardization of mission schools of all grades is progressing, and 
secretaries to superintend it will be supported jointly. In India, 
government regulations compel this standardization. Industrial 
schools are rarely denominational in their work, and union schools 
for the training of native workers and even of missionaries are 
successful. Union gives breadth and efficiency and enlarges the 
fisefulness of the schools. In China, the tendency is strong for 
union schools with seminaries grouped about them where special 
training is demanded on religious lines. This will be the plan at 
Nankin, and it follows the method of the Disciples in this country 
in establishing seminaries at the state universities in Missouri, 
Oregon and California. The Yale college at Hankow, Canton Chris- 
tian College, and the projected national university, to be supported 
through Oxford and Cambridge, are examples of the Christian effort 
to have a part in the renaissance of China on grounds broader than 
those of any denominational effort. There are union theological 
schools in Tokio, Amoy and Bangalore under joint auspices of 
communions as far apart as Presbyterians and Wesleyans, while 
Congregationalists find it easy to enter such arrangements. 


Denominational Unities 

It is very natural for the union sentiment to operate for the 
amalgamation of the sub-divisions in each of the great denomina- 
tions. This is taking place to a remarkable degree on the mission 
field. The best known instance is that of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed bodies in Japan. Six different bodies have united and 
taken the name “Church of Christ in Japan.” It is very interesting 
to note the fate of the creedal demands in this union. The older 
missionaries insisted on the adoption of the main clauses of all the 
creeds represented by the varying bodies. This was effected, but 
it was found that the native churches were having nothing to do 
with the creedal formulation, #o it was withdrawn and the Apostles 
Creed adopted with a short introduction that defined some doctrinal 
scruples of the leaders. It is safe to say, however, that even this 
has little real function in the churches and that the Japanese mind 
goes instinctively, as all other native and unprejudiced minds do, 
straight to the New Testament alone. The eight Presbyterian 
bodies in China have divided the empire into six synods and are 
moving toward a national Presbyterian Church in China. The six 
synods are union bodies. It is to be hoped they will be led to 
adopt the same name as their brethren in Japan, but it will prob- 
ably be called the Presbyterian Church of China. It will have a 
membership of 40,000. In India seven bodies of the synodical form 
of organiaztion have united into the Presbyterian Church of India, 
while the four working in Korea have formed an independent 
Presbyterian Church of Korea. The republican or synodical form 
of the presbyterial bodies seems to make geographical unity easy. 
With the Episcopal government it is. more difficult, as each church 
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has a fealty to preserve. In Japan they have a working union that 
will ultimately come to be a national church with episcopal govern- 
ment. Steps are being taken for the same in China. The Lutheran 
churches in Japan, China and India have taken steps looking toward 
union also. The more democratic churches of congregational govern- 
ment have done less. Doubtless it is because there is less to do. 
The conferences serve practically the same function with them that 
the more formal associations do for the more highly organized pol- 
ities. In India, the Baptists are effecting a national union. In 
Madagascar, Congregationalists and all other independent churches 
found union easy, and at Amoy, China, the same has been done. 
Methodists have united all their missions in Japan and a native 
bishop presides over them. It was done over the objections of the 
home societies and conferences and approved when it was apparent 
that the Japanese and missionaries would unite anyhow. Steps 
for a like union have been taken in China. 








Editorial Table Talk 


The Ministry and the Awakened Church 

A college conference on the ministry and the awakened church 
was held under the auspices of the four codperating divinity schools 
of Chicago—Garrett, McCormick, Chicago Theological and the Uni- 
versity—at the Reynolds Club of the University February 3 to 5. 
Addresses were made by Rev. A. W. Wishart, Professor E. C. Moore, 
of the Harvard Divinity School and by Doctors Shaw, Stone, Gun- 
saulus, Professors Hoben, Ward, Hill, Hayes, Beckwith and Hen- 
derson, Mr. Messer, of the Y. M. C. A., Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of the 
Association of Commerce, and others. Students from many colleges 
in the Middle West were present and enjoyed the hospitality of the 
University for the three days of the conference. 














Two Sundays a Week 

Solving the problem of Sunday observance by demanding an addi- 
tional Sunday each week for rest and recreation is the unique pro- 
posal of The Watchman (Boston). Man needs two days a week 
subtracted from workaday activity—one for physical rest and social 
intercourse, the other for the worship of God, the cultivation of the 
inner life, and the service of others. The editor maintains that the 
original intention of the Sabbath day was rest, that of the Lord’s 
day was worship and service. These two cannot be combined in one 
day. The article continues: 


What Christians should do, instead of continuing the vain endeavor 
to induce the world to abandon the divinely ordaingd day of rest 
for the activities of the Christian Lord’s Day, is to lend all their 
influence for the re-establishment of Saturday as a day of rest. 
It is already generally observed as a half-holiday, and there is a 
strong and growing tendency to make it a whole holiday. Several 
large corporations, like the Curtis Publishing company, the pub- 
lishers of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and we think, the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, O., give all their employes, 
except a few, to keep on necessary work, a full holiday every Satur- 
day. It only needs the strong and definite approva! of the Christian 
church, of the seventh day as a day for rest and recreation, to 
establish it definitely and generally as such a day. 

The way would then be open for calling upon all to participate 
in the Lord’s Day as a day for Christian worship and activity, a 
day to be devoted to attendance on public Christian worship, and 
a day for deeds of charity, fraternal helpfulness, and Christian 
love. We are not so sanguine as to imagine that all the people 
would at once accept the Christian meaning and use the First Day 
of the week, but we are confident that, if given Saturday as a day 
for rest and recreation, such multitudes would joyfully adopt the 
habits appropriate to the Christian Lord’s Day that all the churches 
now built would be crowded to the doors with cheerful worshippers, 
the power of the church would be immeasurably increased, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of God on earth would soon be an 
accomplished fact. 


Whether this sanguine prediction would come true or not, one 
thing is sure that the church could urge upon men and women the 
privileges of the Lord’s day without that present persistent scruple 
that what these cribbed-up lives need most is fresh air and recrea- 
tion. 


Articles of Historic and Current Interest 

The March number of the Century Magazine will interest all 
readers of. The Christian Century. Two articles are especially 
appealing: That by Professor McGiffert dealing, in his Life of 
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Luther, with the traffic in Indulgences which stirred the devout and 
passionate soul of Luther to deepest indignation. The theory of 
this traffic as held by the Roman church is explained, the campaign 
of Tetzel is described and compared in certain of its features to 
present day revivalism, the psychology of Luther contemplating 
the theory and practice of Indulgences is vividly and with keen 
insight set forth and the whole situation reconstructed and inter- 
preted with rare literary power. The other article is by Professor 
E. A. Ross, the sociologist at the University of Wisconsin, on “Chris- 
tianity in China.” His social point of view brings into the light the 
very human aspects of the situation. He writes in deepest sympathy 
with Christianity, but without bias. Speaking of the lot of the 
Christian convert he says, “The break of the genuine convert with 
his past in China is far more abrupt than anything with which we 
are familiar. He turns his back on opium, gambling and unchastity, 
the besetting sins of his fellows, He abandons cheating, lying, back- 
biting, quarreling and filthy language, which are all too rife among 
the undisciplined common people. He shuns litigation, often the 
ruin of the villager. By withdrawing from the festivals in the 
ancestral hall and from the rites at the graves of his ancestors, he 
sunders himself from his clan and incurs persecution. Thus the 
converts become separatists, with the merits and defects of sepa- 
ratists. Cut off from the world and thrown on one another, they 
form a group apart, a body of Puritans that will one day be a 
precious nucleus of moral regeneration for China.” 


Women’s Campaign Approaching Finish 

That this continent-crossing campaign for enlisting Christian 
people in specific work can be “manned” by women as well as men, 
is becoming more assured each day. Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery 
started in October from Pacific coast cities to gither the women of 
the great centers of the country into a closer unity for mission work. 
She is now in the state of New York, having passed through Chicago, 
as all our readers know, in December. With the Woman’s Jubilee 
as the organizing sentiment in her meetings, she has been enlisting 
thousands of Christian women in missionary work and deepening 
the consecration of those already committed to it. Large companies 
of women have greeted her and her companion travelers in all the 
cities. The meeting in Detroit seems to have stirred the city to 
its heart. In Cleveland 2,250 sat down to luncheon together. Wash- 
ington, D. C., opened with a consecration service with 2,000 present, 
followed by parlor meetings, children’s meetings, a meeting of 400 
nurses from the hospitals, a meeting of the Congressional Woman’s 
Club and a reception at the White House, the President and Mrs. 
Taft receiving. The offerings in money thus far are over a half- 
million dollars. It is expected that this Jubilee fund will reach a 
full million before the campaign closes. Preparations for a climac- 
teric celebration in New York City are now going on. Mrs. William 
Bayard Craig, wife of the minister of the Lenox Avenue Union 
Church of Disciples, is taking active leadership in the plans. 


All Around Exchange of Pulpits 

The one hundred and one Presbyterian ministers of Chicago presby- 
tery exchanged pulpits on a recent Sunday. The formal purpose 
of this all-around shift was that a letter prepared by the presbytery 
might be the more impressively read to the congregations of all 
the churches. The visiting minister bore the character of an am- 
bassador in a way it was felt the home pastor could not assume, 
A paragraph of the letter reads as follows: 

We feel deepest satisfaction that our beloved church stands in 
the forefront of all those who are looking over and beyond denomi- 
national lines to the larger interests of the kingdom and are 
seeking to wisely and intelligently foster and encourage all inter- 
denominational activities, which have for their end the overthrow 
of evil and the winning of our fellow men to a living personal faith 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. Not less but more of this brotherly love 
and brotherly codperation do we crave for the days to come. Not 
less but more of large hearted benevolence and broad minded fellow- 
ship do we hope to witness in the church of our choice—a church 
which can only be true to her traditions as she exemplifies the 
spirit of “unity in essentials, liberty in non-essentials—in all things 
charity.” 

The presbytery urged the importance of caring for the sources 
of spiritual life and progress—the quiet hour with God, the family 
altar, grace at the table, the church prayer-meeting, the public 
worship of God and the religious observance of the Lord’s day. 
The reading of the letter was followed by the visiting minister’s 
sermon. The’ influence of this striking device was thoroughly whole- 


some and it is likely to become-an annual practice. 
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Methodists Frankly Criticise Revival 

it is somewhat startling to find a Methodist newspaper or Meth- 
odist pastors suggesting a criticism of revivalistic enterprises of any 
The Methodist church is so committed to the revival method 
by tradition and temperament that incipient eriticisms of a par- 
ticular meeting are usually smothered by the faith that somehow 
the objectionable features will be providentially over-ruled for 
good. This attitude is not wholly unworthy of admiration. But 
when The Northwestern: Christian Advocate entertains doubts of 
sufficient strength to prompt it to send an inquiry to every Chicago 
Methodist pastor asking each to tell what results the recent Chap- 
man-Alexander meetings brought to his church, his community and 
the city as a whole, and when these pastors frankly state that, 
for the most part, the results are negligible in their churches, it 
is time for some one te arise and ask if the $50,000 spent in this 
evangelistic campaign could not have been spent to better advantage 
for the kingdom of God. Forty Methodist pastors responded to 
the Northwestern’s questionaire. Their replies are summarized as 


sort. 


follows: 
ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP. 
Twenty-two report “none”; one reports ninety; one reports 
forty; one reports thirty-six; one reports thirty; one reports 


twenty-one; one reports twenty; and the remaining twelve show 
lesser numbers aggregating thirty-four. Tota} for forty churches, 
271. 

ADDITIONS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Thirty-five report “none”; ohe reports six; one “cannot tell”; one 
has “largest [attendance] in the history of the school”; one “cannot 
accommodate any more”; one, “some increase.” 

ATTENDANCE UPON MORNING SERVICE. 

Thirty-six report “no increase”; one reports an increase; one, 

“the congregation fills the house”; two, “slight increase.” 
ATTENDANCE UPON EVENING WORSHIP. 

Thirty-eight report “no increase”; one reports “some increase”; 
one reports, “best we have had.” 

ATTENDANCE UPON MIDWEEK PRAYER MEETING. 

Thirty-five report “no increase”; two report “better attendance”; 
two report “some increase”; one reports “gratifying increase.” 


INCREASED RELIGIOUS INTEREST IN CHURCH AND COMMUNITY. 

Twenty-one report no change; thirteen report “slight increase”; 
tive report “marked one reports the influence to have 
been less than favorable. 


increase” ; 


that while the attendance at and 


tabernacle meetings was large, there were relatively few of the 


A general criticism is group 


unconverted present. One pastor says that while “the meetings were 
profitable, they did not reach the class it was hoped they would.” 
Another reports that at the meetings he attended when those who 
professed religion were asked to stand up, “nearly everyone in the 
house rose.” Still another says that “the people were not stirred 
by the meeting and Christians attended for the most part from a 
sense of duty.” 

and so reveal- 
as the North- 


The unfavorable opinions expressed are so numerous 
ing that we cannot do better than to quote their gist 
western presents it: 


vet result our g audience, the 
breaking of the prayer meeting habit on the part of some, and the 
discouragement of the people as to the advisability or possibility of 
revival meetings. From our standpoint the meetings were most 
unfortunate.” “I have been unable to see that the meetings have 
had any noticeable effect wupon our church or vicinity, though T do 
not mean by this to discredit the meetings.” “My church received 
but little benefit from them.” “My experience in the city is that 
these big meetings are of no benefit directly to any church. They 
create an atmosphere for a little while and that vanishes with the 
“Our church was in a group meeting, but our people 
not generally interested, and bore the work rather as a burden. 
So far as our church was concerned the meetings seemed to interrupt 
rather than help us.” “The meetings seemed all right, but did not 
get below the surface. I think they played to the press too much.” 
“We are not as well off either in attendance at the services on 
Sunday or at prayer meeting as we were before the meetings began. 
it will take us some weeks to get back to normal again and much 
hard work.” “The Gipsy Smith meetings of a year ago, although 
three times the distance from us and attended by only a very few 
of our people, yielded far greater results. There seems: to be a 
reason.” “Three churches united with ours, and I have talked with 
each pastor. They all express themselves as greatly disappointed 
that so little was accomplished.” “The meetings of our group had 
neither dignity nor power enough to attract those who were nearer 
than we; hence they did not affect us.” “They were no benefit to 
my church, nor can I see that they were any benefit to the com- 
munity. Giving up our Sunday evening services for a month has 
almost depleted our Sunday evening congregations. The people have 


Lhe was the scattering of evenin 


evangelist.” 
were 


hecome more confirmed in their opposition to revivals, and there 
is not any more interest in religion new than before the meetings.” 
“It is doubtful whether this community derived from the meetings 


any profit worthy of note.” 


“The preaching and singing seemed 
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right; but the work was not thorough enough; the method of card- 
signing does not touch the spot nor hep people.” “I think we 
had a perfect machine, but not much real power. The meetings 
failed to touch the man outside the church and also failed to move 
the church attendant to a decision for Christ.’ ’ 

It is becoming clearer and more clear as new leaders and novel] 
methods are “tried out” in this great city that the methods of mass 
evangelism are totally inadequate to meet the complex situation. 
Torrey, Gipsy Smith, Chapman—for three consecutive seasons these 
leaders have in turn inspired and disappointed the hopes of Chicago 
churches that this city might be stirred with new religious life. 
The Laymen’s Evangelistic Council put virtually unlimited funds 
back of these enterprises. It has been our hope that these conse- 
crated lay leaders, to whom and to whose organization everybody 
in Chicago church life defers, might be led by the consistent failure 
of traditional evangelism to work out a new line of attack reckoning 
with the absorbing community and social problems as well as that 
of individual salvation. It is in this direction, we believe, that their 
highest service may be rendered. 


Concerning An Unpublished Editorial 

Some good news that reached The Christian Century office just 
as we were making ready for the press last week spoiled an editorial 
which had been painfully composed for the most prominent space 
in the paper. 

We say “painfully,” for the article dealt with a scandal, a scandal 
that, it seemed to the editors, should be frankly confessed in the 
public print to the end that it might be removed, if possible, and 
intelligent plans made to effectively preclude its recurrence. The 
whole sorry matter was about the Disciples’ neglected obligation 
to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

This organization is the meeting point for all the evangelical 
bodies of Christians in the land—representing perhaps twenty mil- 
the 
It has been in existence nearly 


lion people. It is the biggest achievement in direction of 
Christian unity in modern times. 
It has more than fulfilled the promises and hopes of 


The expenses of doing its work are appor- 


three years. 
its pioneer promoters. 
tioned among the constituent denominations on the basis of numer- 
ieal strength and amount to about one-tenth of a cent per year for 
each church member. 

For the Disciples, on the basis of 1,250,000 members, this would 
amount to $1,250. .During 1909 the Disciples paid $141.75. During 
1910, $183.08. In 1910 every constituent body in the Federal Council 
paid its entire apportionment excepting thg Disciples and the Colored 
Baptists! That was the scandal. 

Our unpublished editorial recited the facts and made an appeal 
to the brotherhood to remove the scandal by sending at once con- 
tributions of money to this office which we would account for and 
forward to the executive office. As an inspiration, we announced 
n gift by Mr. R. A. Long of $267, one by the Chicago Christian Busi- 
ness Men’s Association of $100, and a personal pledge of $25. 

Then came a letter from Dr. J. H. Garrison of St. Louis, saying 
that he had been conducting a correspondence campaign among the 
so much of the amount needed 
to balance the account of 1910 that he felt sure of the remainder. 
And so ovr ar 

But such facts as are in the possession of the few should not be 
No matter how humbling 
it may be in the eves of our Christian neighbors, it is less so than 


church’s leaders and had received 


it not see that editorial. 


ecders \ 
kept hidden from the larger brotherhood. 


a repetition of our delinquency will be. 

No utterance of the Commission of the Disciples’ Council on 
Christian Union will be even listened to by the Christian world if 
ignore our duty toward the Federation movement. That the 
Commission itself recognizes this was evidenced by its unwilling- 


we 


ness, at its meeting in St. Louis recently, to formulate and publish 
an overture on Christian unity until this Federation scandal was 
removed. 

The Commission showed clear discernment when it took the four 
drafts of such an overture, submitted by as many members for 
approval, and voted to publish them as tracts to circulate among 
the Disciples! In its embarrassment it could not do otherwise. 

It is perfectly clear, of course, to those who khow the heart 
of the Disciples of Christ that their delinquency in this matter 
does not for a moment measure their interest in the Federation 
enterprise. They simply do not have any mechanism for attending 
to this sort of thing, that is all there is to it. Manifestly no mis- 
sionary society could apprepriate the needed amount from its funda. 
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Unhappily the Council on Christian Union was started off at Topeka 
last fall without any provision being made for funds except for 
publication purposes. 

This incident will do good in the long run if it calls attention 
again to the Disciples’ great need of an organization, properly con- 
stituted, through which the brotherhood can exercise its will in the 
multitude of opportunities and obligations constantly arising. 

Meanwhile we have no doubt Dr. Garrison will be glad to receive 
additional gifts. If the fund for 1910 is complete, these gifts will 


apply on the 1911 account now due. 


Some Pertinent Inquiries 
(Concluded from last week.) 

11. Ought we to appeal to members of other churches to come out 
from among them and unite with us? 

Not unless the churches with which they are affiliated are so un- 
faithful to the Christian ideal that they have ceased to be worthy 
of the Christian name. Proselyting is a*hindrance rather than a help 
to the realization of our ideals in any community. It is unfraternal, 
disingenuous and sure to provoke the retaliation it deserves. At 
the same time we ‘should always welcome those who upon their 
own conviction of Christian duty, and especially the duty of promot- 
ing Christian unity, come to us with the feeeling that their testi- 
mony can be more emphatic and their labors more abundant in our 
churches than elsewhere. We have always to. remember, however, 
that Christian unity can only prevail at last as the membership of 
all the churches is pervaded by a sense of obligation to realize it, 
and a desire to bear witness to its value and urgency. 


12. If not, ought we to secretly hope they will, and rejoice when 
they do? 

This is sufficiently answered in the previous statement. 

13. Does our plea for union mean the influencing of denomination- 
alists to forsake their churches and unite with our people? 

In some instances this will be the results of our efforts, but it is 
not the means by which Christian unity will ultimately come about. 
The realization of that hope lies not in the consolidation of all peo- 
ple into one church, made up of these who have forsaken the other 
churches, but rather in the gradual approach and unification of the 


churches themselves. 


14. If not, then is our main effort and hope to so influence the de- 
nominations as such that they will gradually and eventually restore 
Christian union by reforming themselves, or uniting with our move- 
ment as a body? 

As already indicated, Christian unity will come about through the 
gradual integration of those religious bodies nearest to each other. 
When the spirit of union pervades the church, it will form for itself 
its own body, which will be none of those now in existence. The 
Disciples of Christ have no reason to expect that the Christian world 
will unite with them in an organizational sense, but they have every 
reason to hope that they may be a profoundly useful instrument in 
the hands of God for the accomplishment of that unity among the 
scattered forces of the Christian world to which our Savior directed 
the thought of his disciples, and for which Paul labored. 


15. Are not both these last named methods pursued by our people? 

Undoubtedly many of our people are still hoping that the Christian 
world is going to unite with the Disciples. To this hope the very 
rapid growth of our churches during a period of unusual evangelis- 
tie suecess gave sanction. A study of more recent statistics, how- 
ever, reveals the groundless character of such an interpretation of 
our future. And few of the more intelligent Disciples would now 
claim that this is to be the method by which unity will come to 
realization. Rather is it our task to bear insistent testimony by 
word, example and influence, so that we may be as truly the apos- 
tles of Christian unity wherever we are placed as were the Friends 
of peace, the Moravians of world-wide missions, or the Baptists of 
the apostolic ordinances. 


16. Does the New Testament offer any hope to the unimmersed ? 

The New Testament does not discuss the question. It everywhere 
teaches that those who follow our Lord according to their best un- 
derstanding of his will are his disciples and citizens of the kingdom 
of heaven. Any one whose life conforms to this ideal is included in 
the fellowship of the saints. The hope of the Gospel is the posses- 
ston of all those who in the spirit of loyalty to Christ seek to ac- 
complish his will in the world. They may disagree as to methods 
of operation, the character of ordinances, or the relative merits of 
different organizations, but in all things they will endeavor to real- 
ize in their lives and in the society about them the ideals of Jesus. 
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Our Debt to Lutheranism 


The Lutherans of the United States increased from 1,231,072 in 
1890 to 2,243,486 in 1910. This large increase is due to immigration. 
‘he presence of over two million persons calling themselves members 
of the Lutheran churches is a fact of importance to every citizen 
and especially to the citizen who is also a disciple of Jesus. In 
many ways our Lutheran fellow citizens have contributed to the 
better life of the nation. They have beautiful houses of worship, 
they delight in the order and dignity of the house of God, they are 
careful to instruct their children in religion, and they give of their 
means to send the gospel to those who are yet in ignorance of it. 

The debt we owe to Lutheranism is a greatér one, however, than 
a study of the influence of Lutheran fellow citizens upon our political 
The larger part of this debt was 
To learn what 
our obligation is we must go back to the beginning of the Reforma- 


and religious life can disclose. 
contracted before there were Lutherans in America. 


tion and study the giant figure who was the incarnation of protest 
against religious formalism and tyranny. Martin Luther is the hero 
of Protestantism. 
What 


thought and, practice. 


No one church can lay exclusive claim to him. 
Protestant world reflects in its 


And 


he said and did the entire 
We have not discarded all his errors. 
the truth he announced is still cherished among free men. 

“A Christian man is the most free lord of all, and subject to none.” 
“Every man is a free and fully competent judge of all those who 
“There now, 
In words of this sort Luther 


will teach him, and is inwardly taught of God alone.” 
let us each make a creed for himself.” 
asserted the liberty of a Christian man. That he did not always 
remember such sentiments has not changed the fact that he uttered 
them in all sincerity and that the world has never lost the ideal of 
Christian freedom. Luther put king and cobbler on a level. No 
power under the sun can jmpeach an honest man studying his Bible. 
All believers are priests unto God and may minister to those who 
need to learn of God. He says further: “I will preach, I will talk, 
T will write, but I will force and constrain no man with violence; for 
faith is by nature voluntary and uncompelled.” 

The doctrine of salvation by faith meant to Luther that no insti- 
“We 


must have absolutely no regard to human laws and ordinances, old 


tution or priest should come between God and the human soul. 


tradition, usage, custom, and such like, whether instituted by pope, 
emperor, princes or bishop, even though half the world, or the whole 
world, have held to them, and even though they have been observed 
for a year or a thousand years. For the soul of a man is an eternal 
thing, above everything that is temporal; therefore it must be ruled 
and controlled by the eternal word. It is a shameful thing to rule 
the conscience with human law and long usage in place of God.” 
Hence he concludes that a Christian community has not only’ the 
power but is under obligation to “avoid, flee from, depose, withdraw 
from the authority exercised by bishop, abbots, monasteries, founda- 
tions, and the like, such as now exist.” 

Luther was not the first to translate the Bible into German, but 
his version is so simple and vigorous that he may with truth be 
regarded as the man who gave Germany the Bible. The importance 
which he attached to the Bible is shown by the quotations given 
above. He believed that the mind of man was made for the truth 
He studied 
The epistle to the Galatians was an 
The place which Paul has had in the 
thought of Protestantism is due in no small measure to the interest 


of God and that the truth was contained in the Bible. 
with care the writings of Paul. 
especial favorite with him. 
of Luther in his writings. Even the misinterpretations of Paul are 
sometimes to be ascribed to Luther’s influence. The reformer’s em- 
phasis on faith has led some to disparage good deeds. He himself 
said, “Good works do not make a man good, but a good man does 
good works. Rad works do not make a man bad. but a bad man 
does bad works. * * *.We do not reject good works; nay, we émbrace 
It is not on their own 
account that we condemn them, but on account of this impious addi- 
tion to them, and the perverse 
them.” : 


them and teach them in the highest degree. 
notion of seeking justification by 


The consistent disciple of Luther will respect his own experience. 
He will not profess to have a faith which he does not have. The 
creed he publicly accepts will be in a real sense his own creed. It 
will be the expression of his deepest convictions. He will refuse 
to conform unless his inner life demands conformity. His conduct 
wi'l be marked by enthusiasm. In so far as the churches of the 
present demand the agreement of the outer with the inner, they are 
truly Protestant. They have seized upon the most significant aspect 
of Luther’s teaching. [Midweek service, March 8. Matt. 7:15-29.] 8. J. 
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A Little Journey to Lichfield 


When one has been for ten years an ad- 
mirer, and in a small way, a student of a 
celebrity, naturally enough he experiences 
some thrills when, for the first time, he visits 
the shrines made famous by his hero. Ac- 
cordingly, when our train whistled for Lich- 
field, Staffordshire, England, and I knew I 
was soon to pass along the very streets over 
which the burly figure of Dr. Johnson had 
often bowled, I was conscious of an elation 
acutely felt but difficult to describe. Ten 
minutes later, the omnibus with our party 
of six was rattling into Market street, where 
we got our first glimpse of the statues of 
Johnson and Boswell. The former was 
erected in 1838, the latter in 1908 and both 
are a credit to the birthplace of a man 
whose name is interwoven forever with that 
of his biographer. We put up at the 
“George” hotel where Farquarson wrote his 
comedy, “The Beaux’ Stratagem” and on our 
departure the next day, we felt ourselves in 
entire agreement with Boswell who stayed 
there in 1779 and wrote: “We found at the 
George as good accommodation as we could 
wish to have.” 

It was past six o’clock when after a hearty 
dinner we made a bee line for the Johnson 
birthplace. To our dismay we found the door 
locked and on it a notice informing us that 
the place closed at five o’clock. But whoever 
heard of such a notice stumping an Amer- 
ican sightseer! We gained admittance easy 
enough and the good woman in charge per- 
mitted us to wander from room to room at 
our own sweet will and fancy. 

The house is about three hundred years 
old and thanks to the vigilance of the John- 
son loving Lichfielders most admirably well 
kept. Old Michael Johnson, father of Samuel, 
kept a bookshop in the room on the first floor 
to the right and one can readily imagine 
young Sam as an ungainly boy, browsing 
about the shelves. 

The room immediately over the shop and 
facing Market street and St. Mary’s Square, 
is the one in which Dr. Johnson was born. 
It is described as “the only room in the 
house which remains in the same state as 
when occupied by the Doctor’s father.” In 
this room one sees some interesting relics. 
The old scholar’s breakfast table and chair, 
a china drinking cup from which, I suppose, 
he consumed gallons of tea; his snutfbox 
and much used cribbage board and a silver 
penholder given to him by Edmund Burke. 
There are many other relics, letters, manu- 
scripts, and the like, but we could not linger 
long in that house. There were many other 
places to visit and the time was short. I 
was anxious to talk with a local authority 
on Johnson. “Who is he?” I inquired. 
There were several, I was told. First, there 
was an alderman, A. C. Lomax, a life-long 
student of the great doctor, but he was very 
old and infirm and one could not hope to have 
an interview with him. “And after him?” 
I asked. “Why, Councillor Raby, to be sure of 
th “Tower House.’” He wi.s quite as great an 
authority as Mr. Lomax and would be glad 
to see me. In company with my, lawyer 
friend, of our party, we set out for “Tower 
House” where Mr. J. T. Raby, Justice of the 
Peace, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Journalists, and member of the Johnson 
Birthplace Committee, welcomed us ever 80 
hospitably. There in his library for two 
blessed hours and a half we sat and listened 
to his pleasant flow of running comment on 
the old doctor. 

Then he showed us some of his library 
treasures, first putting into my hands a copy 


And Other Johnsonian Shrines 
BY EDGAR DE WITT JONES 


of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village (1786) and 
dedicated to the Earl of Charlemont. The 
copy has a cash value of ten pounds but I 
cannot imagine Mr. Raby parting with it for 
twice that sum. Next, I looked through a 
first edition of Johnson’s smaller dictionary 
(1756, 2 volumes.) I examined this volume 
with no small show of interest and with reas- 
on. Two weeks before I had purchased in Mr. 


Hays’ famous bookstore under the John Knox 
House, Edinburgh, a sixth edition of the 
large dictionary in two volumes from the 


library of Melville Whyte and bearing his 
book-plates. Mr. Raby also exhibited for 
us his splendid twelve volume set of John- 
son’s Complete Works (1816) edited by Cham- 
bers, and many other fascinating volumes, 
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also prints and rare pamphlets. Nor was this 
all. Mr. Raby insisted that we must view 
Lichfield by moonlight and that he would 
point out some famous places which we, in 
our hurried tour, had missed. So after 
lighting his pipe and selecting a stout walk- 
ing stick, he set out with us on one of the 
fairest of moonlit nights that Lichfield or 
any other place ever saw. Under the spell 
of those romantic moonbeams, we looked on 
the spot where Garrick lived for twenty 
years. We had no difficulty in reading the 
inscription of the wall tablet: 


ON THIS SITE STOOD, 
THE HOUSE OF DAVID GARRICK, 
BORN 1716, 
DIED 1779, 
PULLED DOWN IN 1856. 
EDUCATED AT LICHFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BURIED AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


We stood by Dame Oliver’s school where 
Johnson was first taught to read. It was 
Dame Oliver who, when Samuel was starting 
for Oxford came to take leave of him, bringing 
with her a huge hunk of gingerbread as a 
parting gift. Mr. Raby’s good strong cane 
pointed us out an old house once a popular 


inn, where the notorious Dick Turpin used 
to pay frequent court to one of his numerous 
lady-loves; likewise Stone House where Mrs, 
Castrell lived at the time of Johnson’s and 
Boswell’s visits in 1776. She, it will be re 
called, was the wife of the Stratford clergy- 
man who so ruthlessly cut down Shakes- 
peare’s mulberry tree because the coming 
of so many people to see it annoyed him. 

We walked slowly around the great cathe- 
dral, one of the finest in England, and again 
Mr. Raby’s good stick was put in service to 
point out the “Dean’s Walk” where the un- 
fortunate Major Andre once paid court to 
Miss Honora Sneyd, during her stay at the 
Dean’s palace. 

It was while we lingered in the vicinity of 
the great cathedral that glorious night, that 
the watchman made his round and we heard 
delightedly his measured cry: “Eleven 
o’elock, fine night and all’s well.” How ro- 
mantically strange and far away, such a sound 
falls upon an American’s ears! 


Mr. Raby is a charming gentleman, and 
my lawyer friend and I will never forget 
that evening spent in his company. I 
brought away an autograph copy of the “Bi- 
Centenary of the Birth of Dr. Samuel John- 
son,” which he edited. It was midnight when 
we got back to the “George,” where I found 
in the pocket of the overcoat I had left hang- 
ing on the hall rack, a handsome brass 
knocker fashioned into a bifst of old Doctor 
Johnson and ornamented with scenes from 
his life. I appreciated greatly the souvenir, 
which I knew came from one of our party, 
nor could I help but note the fitness of the 
symbol for after all the dear old doctor was 
something of “a knocker” sure enough. 

London added largely to our Johnsonian 
experiences. There my lawyer friend has a 
friend who is something of a connoisseur of 
books and pictures and china. And to shorten 
a long story he quite overwhelmed me by 
presenting me with a set of Johnson’s com- 
plete works (12 vols. Edition of 1801). 
The next day that precious set was on its way 
ahead of me to good old Bloomington, Illinois, 

Then, of course, we visited “Ye Olde Ches- 
hire Cheese.” What London visitor with even 
the slightest of literary bent does not? I am 
aware that doubt has been raised in some 
minds as to the Johnson traditions that 
cluster now so thickly about this famous old 
inn, but it would seem there is little ground 
for such suspicions. True, Boswell does not 
mention “Ye Cheshire,” but it should be borne 
in mind that Boswell’s acquaintance with the 
doctor began when the latter was an old 
man and after he had given up his house in 
Gough Square. There is a little volume 
published by the corporation that controls 
the inn entitled, “The Book of the Cheese,” 
that quite clearly establishes the claim that 
the place was once just what tradition says— 
headquarters for the old scholar and his 
friends. 

So we went to the “Cheese” for lunch, the 
six of us, comprising two young ladies—The 
School Teacher and The Librarian, and four 
men—The Lawyer, The Merchant, The Y. M. 
C. A. Secretary and The Parson. The “John- 
sonian corner” was already occupied, but 
shortly our party got seats at the table in 
the “cozy corner” and not having time to 
order of the celebrated pudding, we asked for 
pancakes, coffee and cheese. The place is de- 
cidedly interesting and on the day we were 
there also decidedly “smelly.” 

While we were waiting for our order, The 
Parson bought a copy of “The Book of the 
Cheese,” and suggested that each one con- 
tribute a verse of doggerel to the fly leaf. 
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At the time perhaps none of us was aware 
of how frequently this very thing was done by 
the old Cheshire Cheesites, but it was, and 
in later years a “Rhyme Club” used to meet 
there regularly. It was in the old Cheshire 
Cheese that a dispute once arose about who 
could make the quickest a good couplet. One 
said: 

“T, Sylvester, 

Kiss’d your sister.” 


The other’s retort was: 


“T, Ben Johnson, 
Kiss’d your wife.” 

“But that’s not a rhyme,” said Sylvester 

“No,” said Johnson, “but it’s true.” 

Quite unconscious of how faithfully we were 
following a precedent, the six of us contrib- 
uted a verse amidst much good natured chaff- 
ing. It was voted by five to one that ‘lhe 
Parson should start the verses so he wrote: 


“T do not think it is a sin, 
To sit in Doctor Johnson’s inn.” 
The Lawyer next tried his hand: 


“I wonder would our parson pale, 
If I should order musty ale.” 


Then The Merchant wrote: 
“We find ourselves within a shrine, 
Made unsanitary by time.” 

The School Teacher’s turn was next: 
“But as we round the table dined, 
We all agreed we wouldn’t mind.” 


Following this The Y. M. C. A. Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


wrote: 


“I wonder what my folks would say, 
If they should find me here today.” 


Then The Librarian wrote down the couplet 
climacteric: 


“Whene’er I think, ‘Here sat Dickens,’ 
My heart, and pulse and liver quickens.” 


By this time the pancakes and coffee had 
come, but some of our party seemed to have 
lost their appetities, and unkind remarks and 
even slanderous things were said about the 
personal appearance of those pancakes. The 
cheese, however, was very fine, and despite 
the “smelly” atmosphere of the place, we 
thoroughly enjoyed the experience and ate 
with actual relish. Of course, we bought 
some of the blue-bordered plates and post- 
cards galore! Who does not? 

It was in the Cheshire Cheese that the 
party got their one big joke on The Parson, 
whom they had several times characterized as 
suffering with “Johnsonitis.” 
this way: The Parson had suggested that 
each one autograph the book referred to above, 
and the suggestion was straightway carried 
out. When suddenly there was uproarious 
laughter, for it was discovered that The Par- 
son had written (quite unconsciously) his 
name, “Edgar DeWitt Johnson,” whereupon 
The Lawyer ventured the remark that it was 
a case of “too much Johnson.” This sally 
quite broke up our dinner party at Ye Olde 
Cheshire Cheese in Fleet street, London, 
and climaxed completely our visit to shrines 
Johnsonian. 

Bloomington, III. 


THE CHALLENGE OF HEATHENISM 


BY W. REMFRY HUNT, F. R. G. S. 


It is among the most extraordinary phe- 
nomena of history that heathenism has ex- 
isted so long in the arena of the oldest civ- 
ilizations, and that it has maintained so vig- 
orous and defiant an opposition to the more 
modern and progressive conditions. The 
thoughtful student is at once challenged to 
the solution of the problem. The mere appeal 
to racial diagnosis, to environment, and to 
the science of heredity is not its clearest 
answer. The fact of heathenism is its own 
demonstration. It is sin in its essence as 
well as in its results. 

In heathen lands one is confinually sur- 
prised at the absence of common sense. Rea- 
son and intelligence seem to be set at nought 
by the tremendous contradictions and antag- 
onisms which not only loom up in the pagan 
mind, but manifest themselves in all the 
tamifications of social, moral, and intellec- 
tual life. Heathenism presents both an an- 
achronism and an enigma. 

The night-lands of pagan gloom are full of 
the “will-o’-the-wisp” lights of heathen crea- 
tion. The masses are haunted day and night 
by fears of demons who are thought to be 
ever on the alert to alight upon them. They 
believe that these spirits cause public calam- 
ities and are bent upon the ruin of man- 
kind. A thousand millions of the human 
race are thus enslaved. It is as sad as it is 
full of pity. There is no such idea as a 
deity of love and compassion. This thought 
does not belong to heathen lands. 

The Million Temples of Paganism, 

be they for fetish or devil-worship, repre- 
sent countless idols of weed, stone, gold, 
silver, brass, and even pasteboard, and they 
represent the grossest and vilest ideas and 
passions. They are monsters of iniquity. 
Their hideous faces and brutal attitudes 
strik terror into the hearts of the enforced 
devottes. Never once is the worship of these 
grotesque images to be identified with any 
sense of love to them, but is ever associated 
with penances and offerings to appease in- 
carnate hate and to be absolved from the 
terror of nameless punishment. 
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inferno, their temples named as hells, and 
their deities born of demonology. There is 
no sparkle or blossom in child-life, nor is 
there any sanctity in motherhood. The great- 
est inequalities and injustices rest in all 
their systems upon woman, Polygamy and 
polyandry are common. There is no sense 
of pure refinement, and even natural affec- 
tion is at an awful discount. Their songs 
are a wail and their music a dirge. Like their 
scentless violets, their lives, also, are with- 
out fragrance. Their residences are lit with 
a dim religious light, gleaming from the pa- 
gan shrines. Even brigands may be sup- 
pliants at the altars of their patron deities 
to aid them in their robberies. From earliest 
childhood the little ones are taught to keep 
the incense burning at the heathen family 
altars. Their religion enters into every 
phase of their social life, and the gods, as 
in ancient Greece and Rome, are employed 
in their markets. It is astounding when one 
thinks of the array of facts which might be 
amassed to prove the absolute and awful 
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degradation to which the sons of men have 
descended in these fairest lands of the Ori- 
ent. 

Instead of a Christmastide, the Chinese 
celebrate the devil’s birthday. The greatest 
and most popular temple in a city is usually 
dedicated to the “God of the Eastern Hell.” 
It is their prima ecclesia. This is surely 


Worse Than Dante Ever Saw 

even in his dreams. The temple above de- 
scribed is the demon shrine to which rich and 
poor, official and student, mothers and their 
children, seem to be irresistibly allured. 
It is usually built on the best site of the 
city. The pedestrians who have lost their 
way are invariably directed via the “Eastern 
Hell Great Deity Temple.” Its painted walls 
and its minarets stand out in sharp relief 
against the sky-line. Its doleful bells muf- 
fle out calls to prayer. Its practices stir up 
sated lusts, and the weird litanies of its 
chanted priests entice the soul to the wor- 
ship of its falsities. Most of the priests, 
like the medicine-men, sorcerers, and witches, 
are illiterate, criminal, and often of ill re- 
pute. 

Some of-the scenes in these temples are 
pathetic in the extreme. We have seen men 
and women linking ugly hooks into their 
eyelids, these hooks supporting incense urns 
while the fumes and heat scorched their 
bodies. Others, en route to the temples, will 
hook into their arms or cheeks lighted urns 
with sticks of lucky incense, The longer the 
distance traveled there is the grater merit. 
Racked with frenzy, and demon possessed, 
they indulge in mock sacrifices and pour out 
libations. Some of them, under self-imposed 
mental and physical torture, foam at the 
mouth and rage with the most vehement 
cursing. Others sit mute and dazed watching 
those who prostrate themselves with loud 
incantations upon the floors of the temples. 
It is believed that these services prevent 
blight, contagion, and disaster. In place of 
the thought of Divine commiseration, their 
thoughts gravitate to the sensual, selfish, and 
dark vagaries of demonolgy. 

Heathen devotees may be devoted, but the 
are deluded and defeated worshipers. The 
volume and variety of their costly offerings 
are amazing. It is a significant fact that 
they do not believe in a religion that costs 
nothing. It is well for missions that the 
vicarious and sacrificial element seems to 
be inseparable from their faith. It is not 
without value that their perverted altars are 
sprinkled with atoning blood, and that their 
primitive worship is lit with strange fires. 
But it is marvelous that where faith is cred- 
ulity, 

Where Hope is Despair, 
and where love is such an unknown qual- 
ity, such wealth of devotion should be offered 
at the shrines of crystallized heathenism. 

It suggests the trenchant thought that 
when this same devotion is illuminated and 
sanctified by redeeming grace there will be 
some magnificent surprises brought to our 
vision by these Eastern converts, as they 
show to us the intensity of their consecra- 
tion. With what heart-searching and humil- 
iation have we watched the whole-hearted, 
generous, and sacrificial giving of the heath- 
en to their deities! With a thrill of joy, too, 
we have witnessed this splendid grace of giv- 
ing among the redeemed in- China, With 
what warmth the missionary apostle speaks 
of “this grace also” abounding in the hearts 
and lives of those who were spoken of as 
“my joy and crown”! It is a beautiful eulogy 
on these newly-won converts, and it is a 
searching exhortation to us. 

One of the saddest moments of my mis- 
sionary experiences was on the occasion of 
my being asked by a heathen devotee the 
pertinent question: “In contrast with our 
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humble worship of the ‘pu-shas’—heathen dei- 
ties—how much per cent per capita, do your 
enlightened and honorable countrymen give 
to their heavenly religions?” It brought the 
blush of shame to my face, and silenced me| 
It is stated that many of the heathen are as- 
sessed at twenty per cent of their incomes. 
In the light of all the joys, the culture, the 
temporal blessings, the spiritual light and 
life that are ours, what shall we reply to 
this burning question inspired in a heathen 
breast ? 
The Summons and Call. 

It is nearly two millenniums since the 
church of Christ was organized under the 
Great Commission as its imperial charter. Its 
commission was universal and perpetual. As 
an endowed and endued institution, it should 
comply with the conditions of its charter, or 
cease to exist. These are its inexorable, ir- 
revocable, and supreme alternatives. Only 
as the church is engaged in its mission can 
it rightfully claim the continued presence of 
its Founder and Bord. It is linked to its 
perpetual infusion of power, suffusion of 
heat, and diffusion of light, by the Holy 
Spirit, in the exact ratio of the sacrificial 
investment of its life. This is its funda- 
mental principle. : 

Again, the native Press is a great forma- 
tive factor. It is alive to the fact that 
China is in a great transition stage. It is 
advocating the sending out of “spiritual 
bloodhounds” to seek a new religion; and, 
moreover, it is highly favorable to the syn- 
thetic attitude taken by Japan in regard to 
what the future religion of the state shall 


be, The Chino-Japanese literature is liber- 
ating forces which it cannot control. Ideas 
are gaining ground among the millions of stu- 
dents, that a grand materialistic and power- 
ful state can be maintained without God. 
Nothing can so effectively riddle this false 
situation with shafts of light, as a sound, 
safe, and scientific Christian literature. 


Situation is Unique. 
The situation is unique. It is the nick of 


time to work. Never was there greater need 
for teachers, evangelists, leaders. The crisis 
demands that the best-equipped and strong- 


est men and women be sent into the foreign 
field. The late Professor Henry Drummond 
saw in China the greatest mission field in the 
the world he was a seer. He saw that noth- 
ing but the gospel could save China. No 
culture is too great, no genius too high, and 
no gifts in genuine consecration too simple, 
to devote to the peerless service of the mis- 
sion field. For young men and women, who 
combine all the modern culture, the conse- 
erated spirit and the Christlike life, who 
have the highest originality and power, and 
who will capitalize their personality into 
a passion for saving men, who will lift up 
Jesus, though they themselves be lifted upon 
a cross, who have the enduement in the 
blessed gifts and power of the Holy Spirit 
in their lives—to such there is a career in 
the foreign mission field, at least as great 
and as rational as there is at home. 

In the light of these truths it should be- 
hoove the church to see to it that in the 
fervid atmosphere of that master-passion for 
the unsaved heathen—the compassion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—that its seed is scat- 
tered where it will germinate into life and 
beauty. Only as we give are we enriched and 
enlarged. In the eighth and ninth chapters 
of 2 Corinthians the apostle emphasizes the 
fellowship of ministering to the saints. Al- 
though the apostle is dealing with “an epi- 
sode of his day,” he is also calling attention 
to and emphasizing principles that are eter- 
nal and applicable to all places and to all 
times. The liberality of the Macedonians 
was commended as the proof of their love 
and the pledge of their discipleship. The ex- 
planation of the Divine secret was: “They 
first gave their own selves to the Lord.” 
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Afterwards it was a perfectly natural thing 

that they gave of their substance to the apos- 

tles (the missionaries) by the will of God. 
“The rudiments of empire here, 
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Are plastic yet and warm; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form.” 
Wuhu, China. 


A HOUSE OF SORROW 


The Cook County Hospital In Chicago. 
BY FRANCES KINGDON. 


Over on the west side of the city there 
stands a large red brick building which holds 
more suffering and misery than any other 
place in Chicago. Every hour an ambulance 
drives up to one of its side entrances and 
two policemen carry in on a stretcher some 
poor, maimed and broken body. Now “Jim 
O’Connor,” who had a dizzy spell while 
working on a skyscraper and fell over 
and broke his back; now “Tony Guiseppo,” 
who, chasing a boy for stealing newspapers 
off his stand, got so mixed up under a street 
car that both his legs were cut off; now-old 
“Colonel Whitehouse,” venerable boot black 
in a down town office building, who awoke 
one morning with pneumonia; now “Mary 
Johnson,” who could not scrub floors another 
day, “with the cancer that bad;” now young 
“Tillie Larsen,” who got blood poisoning in 
a canning factory; now a janitor’s wife who 
had broken her hip while carrying garbaye 
pails up and down icy back porches for her 
husband. All these are brought to the 
emergency entrance, but there are others who 
come to another door—little children, led or 
carried by a relative or an officer of the law, 
some with spinal trouble, rickets, or other 
diseases too frightful to be mentioned, whose 
wan faces and shrunken forms speak of a 
world that has not been gentle or kind to 
them. Then later, after twilight, there will 
come, with head tossed boldly or drooping 
and ashamed, “Hulda Peterson,” “Maggie Me- 
Guire,” and “Lizzie Smith,” who have been 
turned out on the streets by some man or 
woman and who have no place to await their 
coming pain but this big red building. 
Stands Between Death and the City Streets. 

It is the County Hospital, and there age 
at present 1,700 sick paupers there. Crea- 
tures without any money, helpless, suffering 
and diseased, who have cast themselves upor 
the only refuge a great city offers them, » 
place where they can be taken care of and 
which will stand between them and death 
on the streets. Each day eighty new pa- 
tients are admitted, and one hundred appli- 
eants turned away. Why turned away? 
“Because,” says one of the officials, “they 
are not. really sick but are suffering from 
that complaint of the idle rich, and only 
think they are sick, or because they are im- 
postors, who want to get in and loaf 
and have three square meals a day.” But 
what if they are really sick? and the ques- 
tion worries you, as you look around the 
waiting room where these hundred appli- 
cants are waiting on the benches for their 
medical examination. Why shouldn’t they 
be diseased? Have not some of them slept 
out on the streets for many nights; have not 
others been breathing foul air for years in 
their slum homes, and the rest never known 
a day when they had enough to eat? They 
have not the appearance of lazy, well fed 
tramps but look as if they were sick, body 
and soul. 

Later, when you walk through one med- 
ical ward after another and read on almost 
every chart hanging at the foot of each 
patient’s bed the statement, “brought in 
an ambulance,” or “carried in on a stretcher,” 
you realize that a pauper must be very sick, 
indeed, to be admitted to this hospital, and 
you notice also that he must continue very 
ill to remain there, as so many charts record 
the fact that the patient is “delirious,” “very 
restless,” “out of head,” “much fever,” etc., 


and then you wonder how he can be other- 
wise when there are 130 sick people in the 
same ward with him. Of course, if he is 
dangerously sick and “may die,” as the in- 
terne says, he can be removed to a “private” 
room, where be can have the privilege of 
passing away “quietly,” with six other dy- 
ing patients. If it happens that all the beds 
in the wards are taken, besides those in the 
“private” rooms, he may have to die on a 
cot in a dirty attic, a sort of store room or 
lumber room up under the eaves of the 
building, or have to breathe his last on a cot 
out in one of the cold bleak corridors, where 
the noise from other floors, the elevators 
and countless passing footsteps silence the 
death rattle in his throat. Sometimes, in 
summer, when two or three dozen cases of 
heat prostration are carried into the hospital 
every day, the patient goes through the death 
agony alone, in a corner on the floor of one 
of the corridors, with not a pillow under his 
head or a blanket over him—just a pauper, 
a mere bundle of rags, which any one pass- 
ing by might step on before he is carried 
off to the morgue. 
Get Used to Death. 

Speaking of death, and they do die in the 
County Hospital, from ten to fifteen every 
day, it does not seem to depress the other 
patients, because, as an attendant says, 
“they get used to it.” “We send a police- 
man to notify the patient’s family when he 
is dying or dead and they can take care of 
the body afterward or we will bury it in 
the “Potter’s Field.” This sounds humane, 
but the visitor waiting in the office of the 
building may be surprised to hear the fol- 
towing conversation on the telephone: “Wil- 
liam Dennis?” “Wait a minute, I'll see 
how he is.” Walks over to the alphabetical 
list of patients with their ward number 
hanging on the wall and returning says, 
“Yes, he is gone.” “Well, I can’t help it if 
you are his wife. If you don’t believe me 
you can come over and see for yourself. He’s 
gone.” “Why, gone to the morgue, died last 
night.” 

When you ask the internes about these 
“three square meals a day” at the County 
Hospital, they will make a wry face and some- 
times say, “Don’t ask me about the food 
at this place. It’s awful. Bad enough even 
for a pauper who has lived off scraps 
and chuck wagons. The kitchens are pretty 
dirty places, and we can’t afford to pay the 
cooks enough to make them get up a de- 
cent meal, so it’s pretty hard to handle the 
diet question.” Rather a startling state- 
ment} especially when you walk through the 
tuberculosis wards and are told by some one 
that there isn’t any hope for any of the 
patients in the ward, all being in the last 
stages of the disease, although “their lives 
are being prolonged by good nourishing 
food.” 

Over the closed doors of Ward 20 and Ward 
22 there hangs at present a great white 
sheet, saturated with the strongest of dis- 
infectants and when you ask the inevitable 
“Why,” the answer is grim and brief, 
“Small-pox. Three cases developed here; 240 
men quarantined; two doctors in attendance; 
no. nurses.” When you shrink back, fright 
ened at such close proximity to this horror, 
and inquire about other contagious diseases 
it does not make you feel better to be told 
how many contagious diseases develop in 
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the hospital, and that the wing set aside for 
them is so crowded that many have to be 
sent to Dunning or an overflow building out 
on the Drainage Canal. 

After you have walked through the 
County Hospital for an hour you begin to 
feel very unhappy. In the children’s ward 
you find little tots wearing night clothes 
that look as if they came out of the rag bag, 
and up in the “play room”—crue] travesty 
of word—a place the size of a small bed 
room, are little children, dressed in the rags 
they had on when they came, trying to 
amuse themselves with a game they could 
make out of the bed covers. Up im the ma- 
ternity ward, dirty and cheerless, and you 
are sure, unsanitary, you find white faced 
women resting on beds that make you shud- 
der and say things about the laundry. The 
attendant admits that the conditions in this 
ward are the worst in the hospital, “far 
from satisfactory,” he says, “but we have 
never lost a patient here in eight years.” 
Then you turn and gaze blankly at the long 
shelf of babies fastened to the wall, eighty 
born every month, and sixty without « 
father; row after row of poor little mites, 
with only a gum label stuck on their leg to 
tell their identity, and at last you discover 
a lovely little child, older than any of the 
others. “Yes,” says a nurse in the room, “she 
is five months old, but her mother died here 
and we have taken a fancy to her and don’t 
want to give her up until she is adopted by 
a good family.” Then you look closely at a 
very small baby and ask rather fearfully if 
it is going to live and the answer is, “No, 
it will probably die tonight; the mother 
died a few days ago.” : 


The Visitors. 

At the entrance door, as you are leaving 
the hospital, you see a queer throng of people 
who have been patiently waiting au hour for 
the time when visitors are admitted to see 
their friends. They have no flowers or 
plants in their arms, but are carrying bite 
of food to supplement those “three square 
meals a day,” and when you remember the 
answer given you for some indignant remark 
made over conditions at the Hospital, which 
implied how much better off all the patients 
are there than in the squalor and dirt of 
their homes and how contented they are. 
you begin to talk to different ones in this 
crowd and then are told just what those sick 
ones you have left behind really think of 
the County Hospital. Strange to say, the 
two stories do not agree. 

Riding home in the car you think very 
hard about that little sum of three million 
of dollars tucked away somewhere for the 
sick poor of your great city—the moncy 
which was voted by ballot last November to 
go toward “splendid hospital equipment,” 
and stand between the penniless sick and 
their pain. Will it give the dying poor a com- 
fortable quiet bed where they can make 
their peace with God alone? Will the fever- 
tossed patient have a better chance to fight 
his disease without so much unnecessary 
pain? Will feeble old people and weak con- 
valescent young folka be given nourishing, 
tempting food so that they can more quickly 
gain the strength they need? Will the hod- 
ies of little suffering children be clothed in 
clean, sanitary night dresses, and afterwards 
when they have left their beds of pain will 
* hig sunny play room, with all the toys 
that can bring color to their faces and hap- 
piness to their eyes, be furnished them? Wil! 
the habies, who are to be future citizens of 
a big city, be giver’ a better, healthier start 
in lifet Will their mothers, who, alas, are 
registered as “single,” have the opportunity 
to come back to life and hope in clean, 
cheery surroundings? All these questions 
and more, you want to ask, but only time 
and a Board of Commissioners can answer 
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MISSION WORK IN MANILA 


Eleventh Letter on Journey to Mission Stations. 


BY SECRETARY F. M. RAINS. 


We reached Manila, December 27. We had 
been at sea twenty days. It was a jey to 
take B. L. Kershner by the hand and to be 
so heartily welcomed to Manila. We weat 
at once to our Mission House. 


Let me tell you something about this 
Mission House. This is one of the busiest 
mission centers I have seen on this long trip. 
Things “ate doing” here and no mistake. 
We bought it in 1907 for $12,500. Some 
changes and improvements have brought the 
total cost up to almost $15,000. A business 
man in Manila told me it is worth $25,000. 
It saves not less than $1,800 rent every year. 
It is in one of the best locations in the city— 
on Azcarraga Street, one of the best streets 
—and growing in popularity and importance. 
It will soon be what is known as a “park 
street,” which will increase its value. Our 
missionaries made a “big hit” in getting hold 
of this property. They are to be commended. 
The lot is 100 feet by 156 feet. The first 
story of the building is stone. The second 
story is of hard, heavy wood, so heavy that 
it will not float, and so hard that you cannot 
drive a nail into it. It is enclosed by stone 
wall and iron fence. The building is one of 
the best I have ever seen. Everything about 
it is first-class. It was built by wealthy 
people for a great home, but financial re- 
verses forced them to sell. If we had built 
it ourselves we could not have better suited 
our purpose. 

Two Missionary Families. 

Two missionary families here, each 
having their own separate home. These are 
B. L. Kershner and Leslie Wolfe. Besides, a 
native evangelist and his family live in the 
Mission House, and twelve boys use part of 
it for a dormitory. Thirty people live in 
this building all the time. It is a Christian 
colony. 

And this is not all. Note the following 
work conducted in this building. Services 
are held on the first floor, also on the second. 

1. The Bible College is conducted here. 
Thirty young men are trained daily for 
evangelistic service. Some of these are now 
This is the special task of B. L. 
Kershner, who is most capable. He is espe- 
cially fitted for this high service. He is a 
brother of F. D. Kershner, President of Milli- 
gan College, Tennessee. 

2. A Primary School is also conducted by 
Miss Longan. She has not been on the field 
very long, but here she finds an importaat 
field for labor. Miss Longan is a grand- 
daughter of the lamented G. W. Longan, so 
well known in Missouri. 

3. The American Church holds its services 
in the Mission House. This is at 10:30 every 
Sunday morning. The number is not large, 
but loyal. They are from Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas and possibly some other states. 


live 


preaching. 


4. The American Sunday-school meets at 
9:30 every Sunday morning. It is not large, 
but important. 

5. There is a preaching service at 10:00 
a. m. Sunday in English to the students. 

6. A Sunday-school in Tagalog at 9:00 
a. m. Sunday. This is growing and impor- 
tant—good music and lively interest. 

7. There is an evangelistic service in 
Tagalog on the first floor, while the Ameri- 
ean Church is meeting on the second floor. 

8. The native church meets at 6 o’clock 
in the evening for the communion service and 
regular preaching. This is a delightful serv- 
The attendance is large—about 200 


ice. 





members in this ,congregation. 

9. At five o’clock Sunday evening the 
largest Sunday-school of the day is held in 
Tagalog. 

10. At eight o’clock in the evening an 
evangelistic service is conducted in English. 


Four Churches in Manila. 

We have four organized churches in Ma- 
nila, and once each month they meet in the 
Mission House for a union communion serv- 
ice. At this service a missionary offering is 
taken for the local Tagalog Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. The missionaries have 
nothing to do with this society except in an 
advisory way. This plan helps to self-sup- 
port and self-management—two important 
items, 

Do you know of more Christian activities 
conducted in any building in the world of 
similar size and cost? I do not. It is a 
lighthouse blazing out on the dark sea of 
humanity, day and night, seven full days in 
the week. Here many conferences are held, 
here numerous committees lold their ses- 
There is not a more important mis- 
sionary center than our own Mission House 
in all the Philippine Islands. 

Have you kept up with our wonderful 
growth in this land? Only about ten years 
ago W. H. Hanna and H. P. Williams opened 
the gospel campaign. It was vigorous. - We 
have had only a few missionaries from the 
first. There has been much to discourage and 
impede the work, and yet we have nearly 
5,000 members. The growth under all the 
circumstances is simply marvelous. Last 
year, for example, there were more than one 
thousand baptisms.” What field equals it 
What field in America, with all its 
well-organized churches, with its elegant 
church buildings, its strong preachers, large 
Sunday-schools and with light and knowl- 
edge pouring in from every side is even equal 
in the larger number won for our Lord? 
Remember, 5,000 members is as many as we 
had in the whole state of Kansas in 1880. 
It is more than we have in many of the 
states in the home-land. We can have 50,000 
members here in ten years if we will help 
these brethren as they ought to be helped. 


March Offering a Test. 

The March Offering should reflect our 
faith in the power of the gospel. There have 
been few better examples of that power than 
we have before our eyes in this land. 

One of the important elements of our suc- 
cess has been the large number of conse- 
crated Filipino evangelists. The missionarics 
have been wise in their selection and train- 
ing. I mention two whom I have met, as 
examples. Emiliano Quijano is twenty-five 
years of age. He is well educated, having 
the degree of B. A. from a Spanish college. 
He knows the Bible and our plea well. I am 
told that no other native preacher in the 
country is his equal in scholarship and gen- 
eral influence. He preaches for our First 
Church in Manila. He receives no salary. 
He delights to tel] the old, old story. This 
good man is in the service of the govern- 
ment, in the Audit Department. He was 
baptized October 12, 1903. With $40 to $50 
per month we could have him giving all his 
time to the work of the ministry. He ought 
to be employed. But where will the funds 
come from? 

Another example: Simon Rivera was the 
first Tagalog baptized in Manila. H. P. 
Williams baptized him August 21, 1902. That 
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is where Dewey sank the Spanish fleet. 
Rivera is a man of sterling character, thirty- 
one years of age, has a wife and two chil- 
dren, has baptized about 200, and more than 
any other Filipino evangelist. His salary is 
the modest sum of $15 per month. We have 
thirty-three such men in these islands and 
we must have many more. 


Wonderful changes for good have been ef- 
fected in this country since the American 
government took hold ten years ago. A few 
may be mentioned, as follows: 

1. The lotteries have been closed. 2. The 
number of saloons have been reduced. 3. The 
opium traffic has been stopped. 4. Many 
new Protestant churches have been built. 
5. American Bible Society, Y. M. C. A. and 
other such institutions have been established. 
6. An educational system of high rank is 
being perfected. 7. Sanitary improvements 
are very great. 8. A law against games of 
chance has been passed. There is no more 
gambling or horse racing. 9. Now there are 
many more legal marriages. 10. The moral 
tone is improving every year and in every 
direction. 

We are just leaving for Vigan and Laoag, 
about 240 miles north. Hope to reach Shang- 
hai, China, February 1, and Tokyo, Japan, 
about March 1, and Bolenge, Africa, June 1, 
and Cincinnati, August 1. 

F. M. Rarns, Secretary. 

Manila, P. L, Jan. 3, 1911. 


Dr. Aked 


Likes the California Crowds—Gives Out As 
Interview. 

Dr. Charles F. Aked, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York (the 
Rockefeller church), holds an especially in- 
teresting place in the Disciples’ eyes for he 
began his ministry as a preacher among the 
Disciples of England with whom he was from 
youth identified. An interview recently given 
out has been widely commented upon in the 
daily press. 

When the engagement was made with 
Dr. Aked to preach three Sundays for 
First Congregationn! Church, San Francisco, 
it wae understood that be was dissatisfied 
with the situati.n in New York. After hie 
first Sunday at the fan Francie.o Church— 
February 12, Dr. Aked sent a t-iegram to the 
New York correspondent of the Central 
News, London, in which he said, “The crowds, 
the enthusiasm and the spirit of the people 
are very exciting, and I find the prospects 
singularly attractive.” 

It now transpires that just before leaving 
New York, Dr. Aked gave to this representa- 
tive of the Central News a statement which 
was not to be made public until after the de 
ginning of his engagement in San Francisco. 
The statement follows: 

Project Broken Down. 

“The great project we had in han. has com- 
pletely broken down. We had in mind some- 
thing that would have given us one of the 
biggest churches in American Protestantism, 
perhaps in the Protestantism of the world. 
It was not until last Saturday that we real- 
ized the impossibility of this, and now we 
are just where we were and that is no- 
where; and so far as I can see there is no 
outlet, and I fear very little hope. It had 
been arranged to build a new church on the 
present site, but that was against my judg- 
ment. For more than a year I argued _— 
ently against it. In the end I yiel my 
judgment to theirs, or, rather, to speak more 
correctly, I agreed to act on their judgment, 
my own remained. That has been one of the 
weaknesses of my ministry here. I have felt 
that they knew and I did not know and ! 
had to yield to their experience and knowl- 


has been much talk of my being 
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asked to go back to England, but I have not 
been agked to go back. But I must candidly 
confess that my heart is in English move- 
ments and English religious papers appea! 
more to me than do American movements 
and American religious papers. English move- 
ment 1 understand, American movements | 
do not understand. In England | felt strong 
enough to dogmatize about this or that; |! 
might be wrong, probably 1 often was, but 
at the same time I had convictions and even 
if 1 was: wrong, I could give reasons for the 
faith that was in me and go ahead bravely 
and hopefully. 
Not Asked Back to England. 

“It is quite useless my friends writing to 
me and sympathetic persons in the English 
press writing paragraphs about my return. 
No church in England has made me an offer, 
probably they all suppose that I am settled 
here for the remainder of my natural hfe. 
Nearly four years ago it wee revorted that 
I had become an American citizen and | tried 
to correct that in a speech I made in Liver- 
pool Town Hall. I have not become an Amer 
ican citizen.” ue 

(To a San Francisco reporter Dr. Aked 
explained that the reason he had not become 
an American citizen was because he had not 
been here long enough, “I took out my first 
papers,” he added, “shortly after arriving i= 
New York, and expect to complete the pro. 
cess of becoming naturalized when the legal 
time arrives.”) 

“I have made many friendships here which 
are infinitely precious to me. It is a questicn 
for me whether I can bring myself to accept 
the limitations of my present position for 
the sake of these friendships that are sv dear 
and for the sake of the little good | can do 
in New York, or whether I shall have to 
break with these associations for the sake of 
some larger work elsewhere. 

Salary Not a Question. 

“The question of salary does not weigh 
with me. It is perfectly true that the church 
has just raised my salary to $12,000 from 
$10,000, but I would rather have a third or 
quarter of that salary as I used to have, and 
feel I was doing some good in the world, than 
have a big salary and feel that I am, cofn- 
pared with my English life, wasting my t'me. 

“The trustees have understood from the 
first that I could not contemplate a perma- 
nent ministry under present conditions Now 
I do not see how present conditions are to be 
remedied and I have to sit down and consider 
whether I can accept present conditions for 
the remainder of my natural life, or whether 
I shall listen to proposals from some other 
city or some other country. I shall be away 
from New’ York for four weeks and during 
that time the matter will have my most ear- 
nest thought.” 


The Unification Committee 


The committee on the unification of various 
missionary and philanthropic interests will 
meet at the Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
1 o’clock p. m., March 7th. It will probably 
remain in session on March 8th. The commit- 
tee extends a very cordial invitation to per- 
sons especially interested in its work and who 
may care to do so, to attend any of the ses- 
sions of its meeting, with the view of offering 
any suggestions they may care to present. 
To those who can not or do not care to at- 
tend the meetings, a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to communicate any suggestions they 
may wish to make bearing upon the commit- 
tee’s work in writing. All communications 
on the subject of the committee’s work should 
be in the hands of the chairman or secretary 
of the committee by the 5th of March, or 
should be addressed to the chairman or secre- 
tary of the committee, in care of the Grand 
Hotel, Cincinnati, not later than March 7th. 

A. B. Parpourt, Chairman. 
J. H. Monorres, Secretary. 
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How I Got Home From Betang 
By Mrs. A. L. Shelton. 

Tell you how I got home from Batang? 
Well I can, but I don’t want to; I’m home 
now, resting and playing and just looking at 
these beautiful, clean American things, at the 
pretty churches and listening to the music 
that makes the tears come whenever I hear 
it. It seems to me it would be easy to be 
good in America. 

We left Batang, October 8th. As I couldn’t 
walk I was carried down stairs and put into 
the sedan chair (I fell down a mountain 
gully with a horse on top of my leg and it 
smashed a bit—I mean my leg, nct the 
horse.) Dr. Shelton’s was draped around with 
a few red silk strips, my chair was likewise 
decorated, fire crackers were fired and we were 
off. Many of the natives went a piece outside 
the city with us. But the best sight was a 
long line of Dr. Shelton’s opium patients 
standing in a row giving him the Chinese 
goodbye. Then his Tibetan teacher, with tears 
in his eyes, telling him to “go slowly.” 

It was hardest to leave Mrs. Ogden and the 
dear little babies. We were off on the long 
journey to America. I couldn’t walk one step, 
so every night I was carried on a man’s back 
into the inns, and every morning carried out 
and put in the chair for the day. Most days 
fhe traveling was pleasant, though we had 
one snow storm, rain a day or so, and strong 
wind one day, so strong I thought I would be 
blown off the mountain road, but I wasn’t. 
We met caravan after caravan of loaded yak 
and I was always sure one of their big horns 
would stick into my chair and rip it to pieces, 
but perhaps they were as afraid of me as I 
was of them. 

I don’t know .how to tell you of our going 
away. It was sad and joyful, too. It was 
hard to leave Mr. and Mrs. Ogden and the 
children, but it was good to know that so 
many Tibetans were friends and were sorrow- 
ful to see us leave. The women ran along by 
the chair giving me milk to drink in a bowl, 
with bits of butter on the edges, and we all 
cried. Perhaps they are dirty and I would- 
n’t have cared so much a year or two ago, 
but sometimes a greater love than you have 
known before grasps you and you love more 
abundantly, and we love them even more than 
they love us, though I think they felt the love, 
as little children feel it. Many of the women 
took off their rings and gave to me as & 
parting gift, great to them, but of how 
much more value to me, showing the love they 
felt. It was much in money from people 80 
very poor as they. I don’t know the way to 
tell you how we felt. It was not ourselves 
that inspired it, but He whom we serve, 
within us, that made us feel so close to them. 
It was much to. us that the close of our first 
term of service was like this. It isn’t easy 
to live in that land, no, but there are compen- 
sations, and you feel that you want to Te 
turn, for the Master seems nearer over there 
than here. Go, why don’t you go? You can 
travel where my babies have been. No 
money! Faith and prayers would bring more 
than we could use. 

“We have been very happy since coming 
home, meeting our friends once more, but oh, 
so grieved to hear of the death of Mr. Ogden’s 
baby boy. Are you praying for them over 
there now? Their hearts are very sad and 
we wish we might have been with them at 
such a time. We are safely home. We feel 
that we have been marvelously protected om 
all the: long journey and sent home for & 


purpose. 


Mr. Murayama, Miss Oldham’s evangelist, 
in Tokyo, Japan, was called to Kobe to speak 
at a Sunday-school convention. He spoke to 
more than eight hundred children and teach- 
ers. He is one of the very few who hes 
been enthusiastic over Sunday-school 
from the beginning of his ministry and has 
helped show others the great need of it. 
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Rainier of the Last Frontier 











CHAPTER XV. (Continued.) 

“But Bino’s pitching had put some ginger 
into our fellows and while I was looking down 
between my toes I heard a crack and saw the 
ball going into the crowd in right field while 
Happy Hogan of B. Company of our regiment, 
who was playing center-field for Iloilo, went 
al] around the circuit for a home-run. It was 
all we got that inning, but it looked a lot 
better than a goose-egg, and I skinned the cat 
so often that I lost my wad. I didn’t know it 
was gone until after the game.” 

“Bino held those Molo sluggers down in 
their half of the third. They got a man on 
second but they couldn’t get him home. Iloilo 
got another run in their half and the ’lectric- 
ity began to flow around amongst us dough 
boys pretty lively.” 

“Well, Bino kept on holding ’em they just 
couldn’t solve him. Along about the fifth in- 
ning a fellow back of me say, “That pitcher 
working for Iloilo looks a heap like a fellow 
that use to put ’em over for Galveston in the 
Southern League. Seems to me his name was 
Garrison, wasn’t it? I seen him pitch against 
New Orleans in 96.” 

When he says that I looked old Bino over, 
every move, like a hawk, an’ I could see pret- 
ty soon that he had all the ear marks of a 
‘prefesh.’ You know how to tell ’em, Charley. 
Theres’ a sort of I-feel-at-home-heer action 
about those fellows that’s worked in the big 
leagues that gives ’em away every time. 

‘Pipe that off to the crowd,’ says I to the 
fellow behind me, and pretty soon it had 
spread like wild fire that Long Rod Garrison, 
who pitched Galveston to the pennant just 
before the war, was on the mound for Iloilo. 
Break the news to mother; how it took the 
starch out of those artillery boys. 

“The next inning their pitcher took a bal- 
loon ascension an’ when he got back to earth 
the score stood eight to seven and there was 
one long howl from us infantry that raised 
the fear prickles on the ‘Khakiaks’ for five 
square miles. But there the game stuck from 
the sixth to the ninth and when the Molo bat- 
ters came up for their last bat we didn’t take 
our eyes off the play long enough to bite a 
plug. Their first man up, Sweeney, got life 
on the first pass old Bino had given, but that 
Y, M. C. A. fellow caught him at second with 
a snap throw that had as flat a trajectory as 
my old brown Krag-Jorgenson. 

That Rainier guy can play some ball, all 
right. Well, that was one down. Bino struck 
the next man out. But up comes Miller and 
pastes one on the nose for two bags. 

We held our breath when the next fellow 
connected with a low ball and lifted it out 
into left center. 

It was a sky scraper all right but Hogan 
got under it and clamped on to it with a grin 
that I could see myself ’way up by first base. 
In raced our fellows and out came Molo. 


I looked at our batting order and I saw the 
next three men were the poorest we had. They 
were the bottom of the batting order. It 
seemed an awful thing to think of that eight 
to seven score and those weak stickers up. 

One run would tie it up an’ two would win 
it. But I knew it was no use to hope, Charley, 
with those three coming to bat. 

The first was Baker. When he stepped to 
the plate there was a silence you could cut 
with a knife. I could see by the way he 
twitched his leg that he was too scared to do 
anything. That Molo pitcher seen it, too, and 
curved ’em right over the plate while Baker 
slapped the air with his bat three times and 
then sneaked out of the limelight. 

Collins of A. Company of the Sixty-first 
come next. He’s a poor hitter but a nervy lit- 
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tle guy and he pretty near worked that Molo 
pitcher for a pass. But Kilroy called him out 
on strikes and waved him to the bench after 
Baker. Us Iloilo rooters forgot all about Kil- 
roy’s being an Officer an’ we roasted him for 
fair. I reckon Collins was out, all right. But 
we wanted that game, an’ wanted it bad. 

I cov'd even see the old colonel up in the 
stand shaking his fist at Kilroy while those 
lady nurses hissed like a lot of geese. But the 
artillery bunch along the third base line went 
dippy by the dozen.” 

“We had just one chance left and that was 
Eyetalian George. You remember him, Char- 
ley He ust to be in the Q. M. D. and got a 
transfer to L of the Seventh. He was up 
next an’ I knew he couldn’t hit a flock of 
barns with a repeating shot gun. I had played 
against him more than once. I just let out a 
groan when I seen him walk up to the plate. 
But, Charley-old-horse, the unexpected happens 
once in a while, little Georgie dropped a 
bunt as neat as a needle and dusted to first 
base like a Congressman drawing his first 
salary check. Their catcher got the ball, 
straightened himself up, and lammed her like 
a bullet to first base. But George had beat it 
by the flip of a kodak-shutter an’ rooted on 
the bag with the whole population of Iloilo 
calling him pet names an’ silver dollars rain- 
ing all over him. Oh, the buckets of joy for 
me! There was a chance left to tie or win. 
I craned my neck out to see who was coming 
next. It was our catcher, Rainier, the Y. M. 
C. A. man, What’s he been doing with the wil- 
low? asks I of Fatty Sesson who had been 
checking up the hits. Fatty looked at his 
paper and says, “Up three times, walked once, 
fanned once, and flew out to center.’” 

“It looked mighty dubious as Rainier came 
up and faced their pitcher. He hadn’t made a 
hit yet but still there was something about 
the way he planted himself at the plate that 
gave me a little speck of hope. He looked like 
a hard man to whiff an’ the crowd give him a 
generous hand and yelled, ‘What’s the matter 
with the Sky Pilot? He’s all right!’ Well, he 
grinned an’ let the first one go by. ‘Strike one’ 
yells Kilroy, aan’ the red-trimmings over by 
third fairly writhed with derision. But the 
next ball, Charley, was a hoss of another color. 
That Molo pitcher held it up to his face so 
long I reckon it must have been a spitter. I 
saw Rainier step out to meet her before she 
‘broke’ and then I saw him swing. It was a 
nice new ball, a nice new ball. An’ it made a 
nice white streak clean over second base. As 
clean a single, old chum, as ever I’ve seen. 
When the smoke cleared away there was Eye- 
talian George roosting on third and Rainier 
dusting his pants off with his cap on first. 
Yell! Did we yell? Don’t ask me. I beat any 
solo-screecher you ever heard in a bigh-toned 
church an’ so did everybody else in the regi- 
ment. And then when we all knew we couldn’t 
howl another note up comes old Bino himself 
to bat and then we soared and soared and 
threw away our hats and did circus stunts by 
wholesale.” 

“But the Molo pitcher was a wise guy. He 
jest waited till our breath was spent an’ a 
dead silence had settled down on us again. 
The game was all in old Bino’s hands and he 
knew it. I’ve seen Bino’s old phiz many a time 


when he was hanging around town. We all 
liked the old booze fighter but we didn’t none 
of us think of calling him handsome. Not 
much. But, Charley, when Bino was standing 
there at the plate and looking out under his 
visor at that Molo pitcher there was some- 
thing in his face that gave me a start. 

He looked like a different man, somehow. 
His mouth was as firm as old Cap. Bridgman’s, 
his eyes stared out like he knew he was as 
good as any galoot on the field, an’ as diff- 
erent from his old caved-in shuffle as you can 
imagine, Charley, I knew by the way he 
looked that Bino was going to hit that next 
ball. And he knew it, too. Now, remember, I 
was out near first base. I saw the ball shoot 
out of the pitcher’s hand and flash toward 
Bino. I saw him take a terrific swing and then 
I heard sweet music the only kind of a sound 
that fits into the ninth inning of a ball game 
with two men on, two gone and a hit needed 
to win, the music of the crack of hardwood 
against horsehide that meant that old Bino 
the Bottle Buster, had connected safely. 

Go? where did the ball go? did you ask, 
Charley? Ask me something easy. That ball 
hasn’t come back yet. It was on the rise when 
it cleared Lefty Miller’s head out in center 
field an’ the last I saw of it was when it 
bounded off the corrugated iron on the roof of 
the corral. 

“As soon as Bino, hit the pellet he legged it 
for first while Eyetalian George an’ Rainier 
sizzled in over the home plate an’ tucked the 
game away for Iloilo. I was at the first bag 
when Bino got there, an’ he no sooner struck 
his spikes into the canvass than we lifted him 
up an’ began the obsequies. Did we whoop it 
up? Did we? All the yelling that we had done 
up to date in that game was dead silence 
compared to what we let loose as we paraded 
Bino up to the grand stand. We stirred up 
the dust like a hasty pudding. We tore long 
strips out of the atmosphere, we hit high C 
with spontaneous unanimity an’ went from 
there on up until every man’s voice sizzled out 
in @ hiss. 

Honest, Charley, there’s no use trying to let 
you know how we celebrated. 

But we played it to the limit, you bet. One 
feller said to me afterward, Bill, old boy, I 
was on the Maine when she blew up in Ha- 
vana harbor, but it wasn’t a firecracker to 
what Rod Garrison touched off in us when 
he soaked that ball over onto the corral.” 

“Well, to wind this yarn up, Charley, 2 
kind of queer thing happened as we began to 
quiet down after the game. Old Bino had 
kicked and squirmed so much that at last we 
set him down, but not until eight different 
commands had paraded him and yelled their 
heads off shouting ‘What’s the matter with 
Garrison? He’s all right!’ But just as we set 
him down, an’ he was starting to push his way 
through us off the field, a sergeant of C Com- 
pany pushed a bottle of whiskey under his 
nose and says hearty like, ‘Take one on me, 
comrade. It’s all yours.’ Now what do you 
think old Bino did, Charley? I never was so 
surprised in all my life.” 

“Much obliged to you, suh,’ says Bino, in 
that down-south-in-Dixie draw] of his, ‘Much 
obliged to you. But I don’t use the stuff any 
mo.’” And with that up comes this Rainier 
guy and the last I saw of Bino he was work- 
ing his way through that crowd arm-in-arm 
with the Sky Pilot, and it looked to’me as if 
they as headed for the Y. M. ©. A. tent, 

Talk about miracles, Charley! When Bino 
turned that sergeant’s good whiskey down, I 
seen a miracle myself. ° 

(To be continued.) 
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Mother 


Listen! Can you not still hear 

How she taught you your first prayer? 
O, the voice that was so dear, 

And the hopes that were so fair! 
Ask yourself what she would say 

If she guessed or if she knew— 


Listen! Listen! Through her tears 
Still she calls across the years— 
Calls forgivingly to you. 
S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record-Herald. 


How Molly Beat the Redcoats 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 

A chubby, bright-eyed, saucy-looking girl 
of thirteen or fourteen years was busy work- 
ing a sampler one long ago summer afternoon 
n the sitting room of an old house in the 
Waxhaw region of the Carolinas, when she 
was disturbed by the sharp gallop of hoofs 
coming up the road. The girl glanced up 
from her variously colored crewels with 
which she was representing the prodigal soo 
foraging among the swine for the husks he 
had despised in his father’s home. Through 
the open window she descried a tall, thin, 
gangling figure mounted on a “grass pony,” 
a horse of the South Carolina swamps, dash 
past the house, and between the beat of bis 
horse’s hoofs she caught his hurried warn- 
ing: 

“Tarleton’s coming! Tarleton’s coming! and 
forty thousand redcoats with him riding like 
the wind.” 

The girl’s cheek turned suddenly pale at 
that dread announcement, and she threw 
down the sampler, caving the poor prodigal 
with an eye of cobalt blue looking out wist- 
fully over the group of struggling swine. 
Too well she knew what the coming of Tarle- 
ton meant. For months the name of that 
fierce and daring Rriton had been one to 
frighten patriot households, for he and his 
redcoat troopers gave scant mercy. 

Moreover there was an extra reason why 
little Molly Gardner should fear Tarleton’s 
coming. Her brother John bearing a message 
from the Swamp Fox to Gen. Nathaniel 
Greene, had arrived at the house that morn- 
ing, and at that very moment was in the 
kitchen eating a burried lunch her mother 
had prepared. To warn him and hasten his 
departure wa. her first thought, and she ac- 
cordingly rushed into the kitchen just as her 
brother was finishing the remnant of a chick- 
en that had been set before him. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, “the British are com- 
ing. What will you do?” Mrs. Gardner 
sprang to the side of her son as if to shield 
him from the approaching danger. “You must 
flee; Tarleton will hang you if he finds you 
here.” 

“Yes, I must flee, but where?” said the 
young patriot as coolly as though there were 
no British within a hundred miles. “T left 
my horse in the pasture to nibble his dinner 
while I was having mine, and I could not 
possibly reach him in time. You see they are 
not far away.” 

He pointed through the window to where a 
dust cloud could be seen far down the road 
undoubtedly caused by a large party of gal- 
loping horses. 

“Then you must hide where the British 
cannot find you,” cried Molly. “Come with 
me to the cellar,” as a happy thought flashed 
into her active mind; “I know of just the 








place. They will never think to look for 
you there.” 

The young patriot seemed a little doubt- 
ful, but he followed his sister to the great 
cellar one side of which was lined by a row 
of casks and barrels, a large number of 
which were empty, and somewhat higher than 
the others stood a tierce which held the fam- 
ily supply of meat and which was nearly half 
filled with brine and salted pork. 

“Get in there, John,” said chis sister, “it 
will hold you, and you will not pickle in a 
short time. I will cover it over and place a 
piece of pork on top. They will never dream 
of you being inside. It is the only place.” 

The brother obeyed without a word, and 
in a moment he was ensconced inside, and 
Molly had replaced the heavy cover, leaving 
a piece of meat on the outside as though the 
tierce was more than full. 

“Don’t move, John,” she cried, and then 
she flew up the stairs and wis sitting se- 
renely on the piazza, stitchirg her sampler 
for dear life when the diagoons arrived. 
Their leader, a splendidly dressed officer, with 
a determined mouth and a pair of dark flash- 
ing eyes, halted his horse in front of her, and 
lifting his cap with mock gallantry, asked 
her if any of the men folks of the house were 
at home. 

Moly’s heart was in her mouth and she felt 
frightened enough to rux and hide, but she 
looked the Briton unflinchingly in the face 
as she answered: 

“My brother is a soldier, sir, and he is do- 
ing a soldier’s duty.” Surely, she thought, it 
is his duty to save his life. 

“Ah, ha, so he is a rebel, and you are doubt- 
less a rebel, too. But we shall have to ask 
your hospitality for a time. The service of 
his Me jesty requires a ten.porary occupation 
of your property.” 

At his command the dragoons dismounted, 
and a large number of them followed their 
leader into the house, where they were con- 
fronted by Mrs. Gardner. 

“T suppose we are your prisoners, sir,” said 
the patriot woman. “It is very brave to make 
war on women.” 

Tarleton bit his lip, and the angry blood 
swept over his swarthy cheek, but only for a 
moment. “We are in the service of our king,” 
he answered, “and we are looking for a rebel 
messenger who we have good reason to be- 
lieve is hiding in this house.” 

“Then you will have ‘o find him,” de- 
clared Mrs. Gardner. “Molly, show Colonel 
Tarleton about the house, while I prepare a 
lunch for his Majesty’s soldiers.” 

This unlooked-for show of hospitality on 
the part of the patriot housewife had the 
effect to put the British in good humor, ani 
guided by Molly, Tarleton and his men went 
up into the chambers where every closet and 
hiding place were thoroughly examined, the 
men even sounding the walls with their 
swords. But the most careful search failed 
to reveal any sign of one in concealment. 

“Now, girl lead us to the cellar,” com- 
manded Tarleton. “If there is one of Mar- 
ion’s messengers in hiding here we must find 
him.” 

Molly was all of a tremble, but she brave- 
ly concealed her feelings, and opened the cel- 
lar door. Half a dozen of the dragoons fol- 
lowed their leader down the stairs. A row of 
wine casks along the side of the cellar at- 
tracted their attention. 

“The rebels have good wine in their cellars 








it seems,” declared Tarleton; “you shall have 
a taste of it, my men, if we find the rebel.” 

“Perhaps you will find him in the potato 
bin,” said Molly, sarcastically, “but if he was 
a Briton I should tap one of the wine casks.” 

Tarleton looked at her darkly, but he re- 
frained from saying anything. He was ap- 
proaching the meat tierce, and laid his hand 
upon the cover. 

Suddenly there was an outcry and the sol- 
diers all sprang forward. Molly had surrepti- 
tiously withdrawn the spigot to one of the 
wine barrels, and the liquor was running to 
waste on the cellar floor. 

“We mustn’t lose all this good wine,” cried 
the soldiers, and one of them strove to check 
the outflow with his fingers. 

“Run for a pitcher, quick!” some one cried. 

One of the soldiers ran up stairs and 
brought down a large earthen pitcher, with 
which they succeeded in catching some of 
the wine. By the time this little flurry was 
over the whole crowd was ready to ascend to 
the kitchen. Molly’s little ruse had succeed- 
ed in diverting their attention from any fur- 
ther search in the cellar. 

Mrs. Gardner now announced that dinner 
was ready, and presently the British dra- 
goons were playing the gallant trencher men, 
none of them suspecting that the object of 
their search had been within a few feet of 
them while they were engaged in saving the 
wine. 

It seemed a long and tedious time to Molly 
before the dragoons were ready to leave, and 
she was in mortal terror for fear they might 
go to the cellar again for more wine. But 
Tarleton was a strict disciplinarian and kept 
his men from over drinking. When they had 
partaken of an excellent repast, the Briton 
very gallantly withdrew, and shortly, to 
Molly’s intense relief, the whole group gal- 
loped away. 

As soon as she was «ssured that they had 
really gone, she hasten. irto the cellar to re- 
lease her brother from his es nped quarters. 

“You have saved my sfc. Molly,” said the 
young courier as he scrambled out of the 
pork barrel. “I am not quite pickled, but I 
certainly should have been if you had not set 
that wine barrel to running just as you did. 
It was a happy thought. Wouldn’t Tarle- 
ton like to see me now?” 

And gaily laughing over the adventure the 
hrave Continental kissed his mother and sis- 
ter goodbye. He easily found his horse, and 
riding away carried his message successfully 
to General Greene. And as it happened, upon 
the fortunate delivery of that very message, 
depended in a large measure the after success 
of the patriot cause in the Carolinas. 

Molly lived long years after the war was 
over, and married and had children of her 

own. One of her great-granddaughters is liv- 
ing today, and has in her possession a me- 
mento of the day when her great grand- 
mother beat Colonel Tarleton in a game of 
hide and seek—a small, slender dagger which 
dropped from the famous officer’s belt as he 
sprang upon his horse to ride away after his 
unavailing search for the hidden patriot 


It is a noble and great thing to cover the 
blemishes and to excuse the failings of a 
friend; to draw a curtain before his stains, 
and to display his perfections; to bury his 
weaknesses in silence, but. to proclaim his 
virtues upon the housetop.—Robert South. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion ‘and Family Worship 


’ SUNDAY, MARCH s. 

Theme for the Day.—The Divine Denial. 

Concerning this thing I besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me, And 
he hath said unto me, My grace is sufficient 
for thee; for my power is made perfect in 
weakness. Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me, 2 Cor. 
12:8, 9. 





I thank Thee, Lord, for mine unanswered 
prayers, 
Unanswered save Thy quiet, kindly “Nay;’ 
Yet it seemed hard among my heavy cares 
That bitter day. 


+] 


I wanted health; but Thou didst bid me 
sound 
The secret treasuries of pain, 
And in the moans and groans my heart oft 
found 
Thy Christ again. 
liver Huckel (“I Thank Thee, Lord”). 





Prayer.—Holy Father, we rejoice in the 
comfort of prayer. Not that we wish to 
bring to Thee merely the needs of our lives 
in unceasing requests. Rather would we 
find joy in such companionship with Thee 
as shall calm our souls and sustain us in 
all our experiences. And if trouble should 
befall us, and we should pass through days 
of suffering, teach us the confidence that 
knows Thy abiding presence and seeks the 
discipline and culture that sorrow alone can 
bring. As our Saviour was made perfect 
through suffering, so may we gain the bless- 
ing of strength, and know the grace that is 
sufficient. We ask in Christ’s name. Amen. 


MONDAY, MARCH 6. 

Theme for the Day.—The Wonder of Seeds. 

Scripture—And God said, Let the earth 
put forth grass, herbs yielding seed and 
fruit-trees bearing fruit after their kind, 
wherein is the seed thereof, upon the earth; 
and it was so. Gen. 1:11. 

And he said, So is the kingdom of God, as 
if a man should cast seed upon the earth; 
and should sleep and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring up’ and grow, he 
knoweth not how. Mark 4:26, 27. 





Isn’t it wonderful, when you think, 
How a little seed asleep, 

Out of the earth new life will drink, 
And carefully upward creep? 

A seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed— 

But all earth’s workmen, laboring, 

With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed. 

—Julian 8. Cutler (“Wonderful”). 





Prayer.—Our Father, we rejoice in the 
works of Thy hands, and most of all in the 
living things thon hast created. The marvel 
of nature, as it comes again to life in the 
abundant spring fills us with joy and aston- 
ishment. And as the seed wakens to life and 
beauty, so may we, the children of God 
through faith in Jesus, bring forth the holy 
produce of the divine sowing within us, first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full grain. 
We ask in the name of the Good Sower. 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 7. 


Theme for the Day.—Mountain Heights 
and Pleasant Valleys. 


Scripture—And the word of Jehovah came 
unto me, saying, Son of man, set thy face 
toward the mountains of Israel. Ezek. 
6:1, 2. 

I went down into the garden of nuts, to 
see the green plants of the valley, to see 
whether the vine budded. Song of Solomon 
6:11. 





Fain would I scale the heights that lead to, 


God, 
But my feet stumble and my steps are 
weak, 
Warm are the valleys, and the hills are 
bleak 
Here where I linger, flowers make soft the 
sod, 
But those far paths that martyr feet have 
trod 
Are sharp with flints, and 
farthest peak 
The still, small voice but faintly seems to 
speak, 
While here the drowsy lilies dream and nod. 
—Louise Chandler Moulton (“Afar from 
God”). 


from their 





Prayer.—We thank Thee, our God, for the 
difficult things to which we must set our 
faces and our feet in the journey of life. 
We know that the soft and easy way is not 
the one that can make the servant of God 
strong and of good courage. Help us to face 
the mountain heights with firmness and high 
hope. May we not turn back from any strain 
or toil of the road, knowing that at the 
mountain heights we may have the pure air 
of eternity and may see the far-stretching 
land of God. We take Thy hand, good 
Father, and go onward in hope. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8. 


for the Day.—Forgiveness and 


Theme 
Strength 

Scripture.—Jehovah is my 
salvation, whom shall I fear? 
strength of my life, of whom 
afraid? Psalm 27:1. 

And I said, I will confess my transgres- 
sions unto Jehovah; and thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin. Psalm 32:5. 


light and my 
Jehovah is the 
shall I be 





It is not that I feel less weak, but Thou 
Wilt be my strength; it is not that I see 
Less sin, but more of pardoning love with 
Thee, 
And all-sufficient grace. Enough! And now 
All fluttering thought is stilled; I only rest, 
And feel that Thou are near, and know that 
I am blessed. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal (“Peace.”). 





Prayer.—We offer to Thee the sacrifices of 
praise, our Father, and lift up our hearts in 
thanksgiving. In all our weakness and sin 
Thou hast been to us power and pardon, and 
our hearts have been made content with Thy 
grace. Save us, we beseech Thee, from fear 
and discontent. Take away from us dis- 
quiet and despair. May the clear shining of 
Thy face make light our way. Bring us 
at last with joy to Thy holy habitation. We 
pray in our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


THURSDAY. MARCH og. 
Theme for the Day.—The Marvel of God’s 
Greatness. 
Scripture—That doeth great things past 
finding out, yea, marvelous things without 
number. Job 9:10. 
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Behold the half was not told me. 1 Kings 
10:7. 
For this I know,— 
That our faiths are foolish by falling below, 
Not coming above, what God will show; 
That his commonest thing hides a wonder 
vast, 
To whose beauty our eyes have never passed; 
That his face in the present, or in the to-be, - 
Outshines the best that we think we see. 
—William Channing Gannett (“Aunt Phil- 
lis’ Guest”). 

Prayer.—O God, Thou art glorious beyon? 
all our imagining. Whenever we have tried to 
fathom Thy wisdom and power, our minds 
grow faint at their boundless measure. Yet 
this vastness of Thy life fills us with a sol- 
emn and holy joy, for Thou hast not been 
unmindful of even our small estate. We 
take courage in Thy thought of us, and as- 
pire to nobler things in the future. Save us 
from unworthy aims, and fill us with the 
spirit of the highest good, Amen, 


FRIDAY, MARCH to. 
Theme for the Day.—The Good Companion. 
Scripture—Hold thou me up and I shall 
be safe. Psalm 119-117. 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me. Psalm 139:10. 





Stand with me near my side, 

High on the breast of the hill, 
Here where the view is wide, 

Here where the air is still. 
How can I understand 

This silence, these leagues of light, 
Save as I hold your hand, 

You, who are half my sight? 

—Percy C. Ainsworth (“The Road”). 





Prayer.—O God, we have read of Thy 
dealings with Thy people in the past. Thou 
didst lead them like a flock in the wilder- 
ness, and they came to the land of their 
rest. Thou hast held the hands of Thy 
saints in all the years, and they have been 
upheld by Thy strength. Take our hands in 
Thine own, we pray Thee, and lead us like 
little children. For: Thou knowest the way 
we take, and wilt bring us to the city that 
we seek. We commit our souls to Thee for 
this day. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1r. 
Theme for the Day.—The Sister Nations. 
Scripture.—The envy also of Ephraim shall 
depart, and they that vex Judah shall he 
cut off; Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim. Isa. 11:15. 





Two Empires by the sea, 
Two Nations great and Free 
One anthem raise. 
One race of ancient fame, 
One tongue, one faith, we claim 
One God, whose glorious Name 
We love and praise. 
—George Huntington (“Hymn of Peace”). 





Prayer.—O God of nations, we bless Thee 
for the good will which prevails among the 
peoples of the world. Though wars still 
arise from time to time, they grow less as 
Thy will is known and revered. Most of all 
we thank Thee for the bonds of friendship 
that bind us to the Mother Country of our 
English race. Out of ancient discords and’ 
conflicts Thou hast brought us unto peace 
and mutual helpfulness. Restrain us, we 
beseech Thee, from harsh words and unjust 
suspicions, May we seek to promote good 
will among all men. And may we have a 
share in the interpretation of the Brother- 
hood of Man, in the spirit of the Father- 
hood of God. Amen. 
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Section XI. Elisha, the Pastor of Israel. (2 Kings 4:8-37) 


Study for March 12, 1911. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Is it possible to judge accurately re- 
garding the character of Elisha? 

2. What two contrasted elements appear 
in his life? 

3. Where did Elisha live? 

4. In the feigns of what kings was he 
active? 

5. What incidents are connected in his life 
with Jericho and Bethel respectively? 

6. What was the cause of the expedition 
against Moab? 

7. Describe the route taken by the allied 
forces, and the outcome of the campaign. 

8. What part did Elisha have in this 
enterprise? 

9. What important biblical monument is 
connected with this incident? 

10. Where was Shunem? 

ll. What did the family of Shunem pro- 
vide for Elisha? 

12. What misfortune befell the child that 
was born at the prophet’s intercession? 

13. What did Elisha do to restore the 
child? 

14. What explanation can you offer to 
account for this narrative? 

15. What are some of the other miracle 
stories told regarding Elisha? 

16. On what basis do you suppose they 
rested? 

17. Would such a character as that of 
the prophet attract to itself traditions of 
this nature? 

18. Was the real service of Elisha to his 
times and to religion dependent upon these 
wonder incidents? 

19. What led Naaman, the Syrian, to 
visit Samaria? 

20. Why was the king of Israel alarmed at 
his coming? 

21. In what way was Naaman himself dis- 
appointed? 

22. What relation was there between his 
bathing in the Jordan and his recovery from 
the leprosy? 4 

23. How was the servant of the prophet 
discovered in his fraudulent attempt to secure 
a reward? 

24. What took place at Dothan and what 
light does it throw on Elisha’s character? 

. . . 
1. THE SUCCESSOR OF ELIJAH. 

The character of Elisha, the farmer of 
Abel-ineholah who had been the companion 
of Elijah for many years, and who was 
destined at the prophet’s departure to be his 
successor, is difficult to analyze with accur- 
acy. In spite of the fact that a large 


amount of tradition has gathered about his - 


name, we know comparatively little of the 
man himself. Our sources indicate that he 
was a singular combination of pastoral sym- 
pathy and fierce prophetic vindictiveness. If 
he was more friendly with the people than 
Elijah had been, he was at the same time 
even more relentless in his efforts to extir- 
pate the evil practices that were still too 
prevalent in the nation. 

He seems to have lived at some retreat in 
Mt. Carmel, perhaps the place where Elijah’s 
great victory was gained over the priests 
and prophets of the Baals. From this place 
he went forth on his journeys to various 
towns in the nation. His coming and going 
were remarked with interest by the people 
who delighted in his presence. Later on, if 
indications are correct, he had his home in 
Samaria, the capital. His work fell in the 
reigns of Jehoram (851-842 B. C.), Jehu (842- 
814), Jehoahaz (814-797) and Joash (797- 
781). Thus for more than fifty years he was 
the conspicuous representative of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. In the earlier portion of 
his ministry the service of the local Baals 
was still permitted, in spite of the reforms 
of Elijah. But in the later time, after the 
rise of Jehu, idolatry of this sort was com- 
pletely suppressed by the bloody measures of 
reform which the prophets under Elisha’s 
leadership inspired. 

On his return from the scene of Elijah’s 
farewell to Israel, he was hailed by the 
prophetic groups as their new leader. He as- 
sured them that it would be useless for them 
to search for the departed prophet, who, they 
imagined, might have wandered away into 
the desert (2 Kings 2:15-18). At Jericho, 
he found a means of sweetening the brackish 
waters of the spring, which has ever since 
borne the name of “Elisha’s Fountain” (2 
Kings 2:19-22). Something of the fierceness 
of his nature was revealed even thus early 
by his imprecation upon the youths at Bethel, 
who had mocked his tonsured head, and whose 
death by wild beasts was attributed to the 
prophet’s curse (2 Kings 2:23-35). 


2. THE EXPEDITION AGAINST MOAB 
(2 Kings 3:4-27). 

As early as the cays of Omri and Ahab 
the country of Moab had been subjected to 
Israel and had paid an annual tribute in wool 
and sheep. But Mesha, the king of the land, 
asserted his claim to independence and re- 
fused further levies. 

Jehoram of Israei summoned his friend 
Jehoshaphat of Judah, who was perhaps 


under such obligations to Israel as to be 
practically a war-vassal, and together they 
planned the expedition against Moab. Their 
route was not across the Jordan and against 
the strongly intrenched northern frontier of 
Moab, but southward through Judah and 
across the territories of Edom south of the 
Dead Sea. For though Edom had regained 
something of its former power, it was still 
in a measure, subject to Judah. 

The prophetic writers of Kings were chiefly 
concerned in this expedition because of the 
part Elisha played in it. In passing through 
the hot, dry region, south of the Dead Sea, 
the host nearly perished for lack of water. 
Finally Elisha was summoned to give his 
council. After »uttering his disapproval of 
the king of Israel as a member of the family 
of Ahab, he demanded a minstrel by whose 
help he might secure the prophetic trance. 
Then he bade them dig trenches by which the 
waters from the heavy rains on the uplands 
of Edom might be brought down to the camp. 
By this device the army was saved. 

The Moabites attempted an attack upon the 
Hebrew camp under the mistaken impression 
that conflict had arisen between its different 
sections. The result was a total defeat of the 
Moabites and the destruction of most of their 
cities, Kir-hareseth being the only survivor, 
according to the biblical account. 

The king of Moab, in desperate straits, 
gathered his choicest warriors and made a 
determined dash to penetrate to the king of 
Edom, his ancient ally, either to take ven- 
geance for his present perfidy, or in confidence 
that he would turn again to friendship in 
such an emergency. But all in vain; he could 
mot break the line. And finally, as a last 
resort, he offered up his oldest son as a 
sacrifice on the walls of his one surviving 
city. 

So tremendous an invoeation as this was 
believed to be irresistible, and even the 
Hebrew writers admit that Israel was de- 
feated and compelled to return to its own 
land. 

The Moabite stone is the monumental wit- 
ness of the historicity of this narrative in 
its main particulars. King Mesha recorded 
the outcome of this campaign on a tablet, 
which is now one of the prized possessions 
of the Louvre at Paris. 


3. THE BOY AT SHUNEM 
(2 Kings 4:8-37). 

The section which forms the theme of 
our special study this week is an admirable 
illustration of the impression Elisha made 
upon the people of Israel, and the sympathetic 
assistance he offered them in their times of 
need. Nothing could better illustrate his 
pastoral function as a kindly interested friend 
than the story of the household at Shunem. 
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On the prophet’s journeys to and from Car- 
mel he had frequently to pass through the 
village of Shunem, which lies at the foot of 
Little Hermon on the borders of the plain 
of Esdraelon. 

In this town there lived a woman, probably 
the wife of the sheikh, who offered the hospi- 
tality of her home whenever the prophet 
passed that way. Finally she suggested to 
her husband that it would be well for them 
to add to their simple home a chamber which 
Elisha might oceupy whenever he desired. 
This was accordingly done, and the room was 
provided with bed, table, stool and candle- 
stick. 

The prophet, feeling that some return was 
due to such a spirit of good will, asked the 
woman what he could do for her. With 
the influence which he had in Israel, it would 
have been easy to make request of the king 
or the general of the army. Perhaps there 
was some position to which she wished her 
husband promoted. But she declined all 
offers and insisted that her life was sufii- 
ciently happy, dwelling as she did among her 
own people.. But the prophet’s servant. 
Gehazi, suggested that as there was no child 
in the family, this would be a blessing be- 
yond all other prizes. And through the 
prophet’s prayer, the woman bore a son whose 
presence crowned the household at Shunem 
with its greatest joy. 

But in the time of harvest the boy, work- 
ing among the reapers, was stricken with 
the heat. The father sent him to the house, 
thinking little of the incident. But the child, 
we are told, died before noon. The woman 
in despair started at once for the mountain 
retreat of the prophet. She wouldraccept no 
substitute, but demanded that Elisha him- 
self come with her. The efforts of the ser- 
vant, Gehazi, to arouse the child were un- 
availing. And even Elisha found the strug- 
gle a desperate one. But he brought the 
living child to his mother, and thus deepened 
her obligation to him and Jehovah. 

It has often been suggested that this story 
is the duplicate of that found in the life of 
Elijah (1 Kings 17). That it was under- 
stood to be an actual revival of a dead child 
there can be no doubt. Nor did ancient 
Israel perceive anything inconsistent with 
the order of nature in such an act per- 
formed by a prophet like Elisha. 

A subsequent incident is related of this 
same woman of Shunem, in connection with 
the restoration of her property following a 
period of absence from the country (2 Kings 
8:1-6). 


4. NAAMAN, THE SYRIAN 
(2 Kings 5:1-27). 

Around a character so impressive as that 
of Elisha there grew up many traditions of 
miracle-working. The cleansing of the foun- 
tain at Jericho, the visitation of death upon 
the youths at Bethel, the increased supply 
of oil for the wife of one of the dead 
prophets (2 Kings 4:1-7), the healing of 
the poisoned pottage (2 Kings 4:39-41), the 
feeding of a hundred men with a limited 
supply of bread, fruits, and grain (2 Kings 
8:42-44), the miraculous recovery of an axe 
from the waters of the Jordan (2 Kings 6: 
1-7), and other acts of similar character 
were only deemed the expected proofs of 
prophetic power, as that and later genera- 
tions reflected on the actual vervices of Elisha 
to his people. No doubt the basis of these 
beliefs was the strong personality of the 
prophet, and his actual healing of diseases. 

An instance of the sort is given in con- 
nection with the relations of Israel to Syria, 
the chief political problem of the time. The 
greatest captain of Ben-hadad, king of Syria, 
was Naaman. But he fell under the afflic- 
tion of leprosy. A maiden of his house- 
hold, whose home was in Israel, told such 
stories of the prophet’s power to heal dis- 
ease that the warrior came with a retinue, 
bearing gifts and a letter from the Syrian 
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king to Jehoram asking for the recovery of 
the captain’s health. 

The king of Israel was in fear of some trick 
to involve him in war with his strong 
rival. But Elisha sent word that he would 
deal with the case, and bade Naaman go 
wash in the Jordan seven times. This proved 
effective, in spite of the captain’s disinclina- 
tion to plunge in the muddy waters of Israel. 

Elisha refused all rewards, but Gehazi, his 
servant, more avaricious, secured from the 
courtier a sum of money and certain gar- 
ments, only to incur the prophets’s wrath and 
the curse of hereditary leprosy. But the 
later appearance of Gehazi at the court of 
Israel makes, somewhat questionable, the 
lasting effect of the prophet’s reproof. (2 
Kings 8:1-6). 

+ 


5. THE PROPHET AT DOTHAN 
(2 Kings 6:8-23). 

This is another of the romantic narratives 
collected regarding Elisha. His advice to 
the king of Israel had proved so effective 
that the Syrians wished to secure him as 
prisoner and thus prevent their further de- 
feats. They surrounded the town of Dothan 
where he was lodging, and in the morning his 
servant was paralyzed with fear at the sight 
of the gathered Syrian host. 

But the prophet assured him that the hosts 
of God were still more powerful. And the 
servant saw with opened eyes the mountains 
round about filled with divine horses and 
chariots, The prophet struck blind the 
Syrian force and led it helpless to Samaria. 
And when the king would have fallen upon 
these enemies and cut them to pieces, the 
prophet forbade this act and commanded 
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Jehoram to give his prisoners food and drink 
and set them at liberty. This act of clemency 
sounds much like that recorded of Ahab 
when he rendered such kindness to Ben-hadad 
and his army. (1 Kings 20:29-34). 

* a _ 


FOLLOWING STUDIES. 


The section for next week will deal with 
“The Reforms of Elisha.” 

The two that follow will be given to “The 
Judean School of Prophets” and “The Pro- 
phets of the Northern Kingdom” respectively. 
Then will come “Amos of Tekoa” and “The 
Moral Program of Amos.” 

. - * 
TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 


1. The political background of Elisha’s 
ministry. 

2. The miracle-stories relating to Elisha. 

3. The story of the Moabite stone. 

4. The picture of Hebrew life. presented 
by the narrative of the woman of Shunem. 

5. The relation of Israel and Syria in 
this period. 

6. The character of Gehazi. 


* * * 
LITERATURE. 

Wade: “Old Testament History.” Kent: 
“History of the Hebrew People,” vol. II. 
Cornill: “History of the People of Israel.” 
H. P. Smith: “Old Testament History.” 
Kittel: “History of the Hebrews.” Price: 
“The Old Testament and the Monuments.” 
Henry van Dyke: “The House of Rimmon” 
(a drama). Articles in the encyclopedias and 
Bible dictionaries on “Elisha” and the other 
topics involved in this study. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


BY W. D, ENDRES 


TOPIC FOR MARCH 12. 
First Aid for the Tempted. Heb. 2:14-18. 


There are thousands of people who tumble 
headlong into sin before they even realize 
that they are so much as being tempted. The 
first aid to the tempted is ability, on his part, 
to recognize a temptation when it comes be- 
fore him. In these days nearly every genuine 
has a counterfeit. Deception is a fine art. It 
is the despair of the business man. He fre- 
quently insists that he cannot live up to his 
moral ideals and succeed in business. Oppor- 
tunities for gain for enjoyment, for fame, for 
power, and for prestige come often in 
gilded forms. They are so apparently harm- 
less that one often finds himself ensnared in 
ways of evil doing when his intentions are of 
the very best. Most of us can guard our- 
selves pretty well when we think we are in 
the danger zone, but many of us do not realize 
that we are never out of that zone. That is 
why we are caught off our guard. There is 
great need for Paul’s admonition: “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” There is a possibility and even a 
danger on the part of all of yielding to temp- 
tation. 

Ability to descern temptations in their sly 
and subtle forms depends upon the heart’s 
desire for fellowship with God. Within cer- 
tain limitation, we all get what we most 
want. The best teacher is not the one who 
knows the most and can tell it in intelligent 
way, but he who can and does create within 
the young person an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge. If the desire is once fixed know- 
ledge will be secured. This truth finds a 
parallel in our spiritual experiences. If there 
is a deep and searching desire to know the 
will of God and to make the life conform to 
the spiritual ideals, the path of duty for the 
most part will be discovered. Every young 
person has some time in his life gone either to 
his pastor or one of the elders of the church 





and asked if it were in keeping with his 
Christian duty to do certain things. Many 
have taken the advice and acted upon it, even 
when it was adverse to their earnest desires. 
Others have heard the advice and acted to the 
contrary even when their own judgment con- 
firms the advice given. The former is an 
example of one whose heart’s desire is to know 
and live in conformity with the will of God, 
and in action, gives instead of takes the bene- 
fit of the doubt. The other is an example of 
the one who would like to bring the life into 
conformity if it does not become too incon- 
venient. To the one temptations may come by 
the score and there is little danger of yielding 
but the latter will be a constant victim of 
them. That is why we say that the prere- 
quisite for the discovery of temptations in 
whatever disguise must be a sincere desire for 
the fellowship of God. This is the first and 
greatest aid which can be given to the 
tempted. 





If you have a thing to do, do it, and get 
it off your mind, and then it won’t bother 
you.—General Gordon. 


The supreme happiness of life is the con- 
viction of being loved for yourself, or, more 
correctly, being loved in spite of yourself.— 
Victor Hugo. 


If you are looking for that which is best 
in the men and women with whom you come 
in contact; if you are seeking also to give 
them that which is best in yourself; if you 
are looking for friendship which shall 
you to know yourself as you are and to ful- 
fill yourself as you ought to be; if you are 
looking for a love which shall not be @ flat- 
tering dream and a madness of desire, but a 
true comradeship and a mutual inspiration to 
all nobility of living—then you are surely on 
the ascending path.—Henry van Dyke. 
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Revival meetings were begun at Sheldon 
church, February 6. 


N. S. Haynes, whose home is in Decatur, 
will return to the North in March. He has 
been spending the winter in Florida. 


Toluea church, will be ministered to by 
J. T. Moore of Canton, Mo., who will give 
the congregation his full time. 


H. J. Hostetler has resigned his pastorate 
at Virden and will accept another pastorate 
after April 1. 


E. C, Sitts, who has been with the congre- 
gation at Chambersburg for nearly three 
years, has resigned and will accept another 
pastorate. 


The Sword meeting at Camp Point had 
reached six additions at last report. Mr. 
Sword is being assisted by J. G. Hostetter as 
singer and the local church ladies quartette. 


Douglas Park Church, Chicago, reeently 
observed Christian Endeavor Day and the 
young people who gave the program were 
dressed in oriental costumes. 


Oblong church is being served half time 
by J. I. O'Neil, who, after a short stay in 
Indiana, has returned to Illinois where he 
was at one time, pastor at Keensburg. 


D. W. Conner is in a meeting at Palestine 
with seven additions at last report. The 
revival began without preparations, but pros- 
pects are favorable for results. 


The Sunday-school at Tallula is ambitious 
to beeome a front rank school and is rapidly 
approaching the goal. The work of C. E. 
French as pastor is prospering. 

Sullivan church has extended a call to 
R. H. Robertson of Shelbyville, to become 
its pastor. The call has been accepted and 
Mr. Robertson has accordingly resigned his 
charge at Shelbyville. 


Decision Day was observed at Oakwood 
Sunday, Feb. 19. H. D. Williams, the present 
pastor, after a short discourse presented the 
plea and seven confessions were made by 
pupils from the Sunday-school. 


The Sunday-school at Rossville is striving 
to join the front rank schools by’ March 1. 
All classes in the school except one are or- 
ganized and a home department will be 
started in the near future. 


Evangelist E. M. Norton is in a successful 
revival at Raymond. There were seven addi- 
tions when the meeting was but little more 
than a week old, congregations were increas- 
ing and interest was advancing. 

Deaconesses were elected in the congrega- 
tion at Mt. Sterling. A. L. Cole is the pastor 
and is continuing the evangelistic appeal 
since the close of the Sword-Rice meeting, 
with frequent additions. 


Th church at Ashland has recently secured 
J. Morgan as pastor. His work begins there, 
the first of February. C. W. Johnson of 
Chicago, will become pastor of the church 
at Lynnville. 


Berlin church is without a pastor since 
the removal of J. W. Bolton, who has pur- 
chased a home in Mississippi. Mr. Bolton 
served through a period of five years with 
this church. 


C. C. Wisher who preaches at Saybrook, has 
a training class with an enrollment of fifty- 
eight. One of the most encouraging depart- 
ments of the work here, is the Sunday-school. 


Jackson Boulevard Church, Chicago, where 
Austin Hunter is pastor, has not missed a 
Sunday for six months without additions, and 
the Sunday-school averages fifty more in 
attendance than during last year. 


R. S. Campbell will be released by the 
Virginia church, to become pastor at Girard. 
His ministry at the latter place will begin 
next month. Meanwhile, the congregation is 
repairing and renewing the church building 
and parsonage. 


C. H. Hands is pastor of the church at 
Flanagan. This congregation observed Edu- 
cation Day and made an offering to Eureka 
College of $54.50. A lecture course was fos- 
tered by the church and the treasurer had 
money on hand after all experises were met. 


The church at Carlinville has invited its 
pastor, J. W. Porter, to remain with then 
another year with increased salary. Mr. 
Porter is assisting Guy B. Williamson in a 
meeting at Waverly where the latter is pas- 
tor. 


The Rockford meeting is securing results, 
with W. B. Clemmer, the pastor, doing the 
preaching and J. P. Garmong as _ singer. 
There were eighteen additions on a _ recent 
Sunday, most of whom were by confession 
and nearly all adults. 


Atlanta church recently observed decision 
day, at which time there were nine confes- 
sions. The Sunday-school has an attend- 
ance of nearly two hundred and on offering 
of more than $7.00. In the evening, Lincoln 
aniversary services were conducted by the 
pastor, Robert H. Newton. 


The pastor and family at Argenta, gave 4 
musical program in the church February 23, 
assisted by the three Hickman sisters of De- 
eatur and a local male quartette. The min- 
ister is Major Griffith, who not long since, 
held an excellent meeting with the congre- 
gation. 


C. R. Woolford’s class of men at Blandins- 
ville had an average attendance last year 
of fifty-six. During the last two and one- 
half years it has enrolled more than two 
hundred different men. They furnish ten 
pieces for the orchestra. On January 31, 
they held a very enjoyable banquet. 


George W. Wise is pastor of the church 
at DuQuoin, where a fine union meeting is 
in progress, the Disciple, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches uniting. Nearly two hun- 
dred conversions were reported. The evan- 
gelist is J. S. Hamilton. The meeting was 
only well started at last reports and anticipa- 
tions were high for many more conversions. 
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The dedication of the new $20,000 church 
at Leroy, where Ransom D. Brown ministers, 
took place February 26. Mr. Brown has been 
in the hospital at Bloomington through a 
serious illness. He is now convalescent and 
able to be at home and at work again. He 
was assisted in the dedication of the church 
by Claude E. Hill, of Valparaiso, Indiana. 


S. Elwood Fisher’s meeting with his home 
congregation at Dixon, is meeting with good 
results. There were nine additions with 
others about decided to come. Mr. Rice, who 
is a member of the congregation is the leader 
of music and is giving complete satisfaction. 


Bloomington First Church, will have W. F. 
Richardson for an evangelistic campaign, be- 
ginning near the middle of March. The 
services will last for three weeks. In this 
church, while Edgar D. Jones was assisting 
Mr. Richardson in a meeting at Kansas 
City, H. H. Peters, of Eureka, was supply 
minister. 

At Virginia, where R. S. Campbell is 
pastor, an unusual County Anti-Saloon 
League rally was held. The assembly was in 
the Catholic church and the presiding officer 
was the priest. Another Catholic, John 8. 
Cuneen, a machinist of Chicago, was a prin- 
cipal speaker. G. W. Martin, Disciple min- 
ister at Beardstown, delivered an address on 
the program. 


Robert W. Moore has been invited by the 
church at White Hall to remain a second 
year with increase of salary. The Sunday- 
school at this place is entering upon a cam- 
paign, in order to double the school in num- 
ber and ‘efficiency. On a recent Sunday eve- 
ning, the Christian Endeavor Society had 
charge of the services and rendered a pro- 
gram in honor of the thirtieth anniversary 
of the organization. 


W. H. Waggoner is holding a missionary 
institute at Lovington with A. L. Huff, the 
minister. The work at this church is pros- 
pering. Among the interesting departments 
are a Junior Endeavor Society with an at- 
tendance of thirty-eight and a Sunday-school 
with an enrollment of about two hundred. 
Mr. Waggoner closed a splendid institute at 
Lincoln, prior to his Lovington appointment. 
He will be at Arrowsmith, Moweaqua and 
Mason City during successive weeks. 


Princeton church Brotherhood, has under- 
taken the study and discussion of present 
day problems of importance. During Febru- 
ary they had a debate which was engaged in 
by four of the leading attorneys of the city. 
The question debated was, Resolved: that 
the ends of justice would be more fully met, 
if three-fourths of the jury agreeing, could 
render a verdict. C. C. Carpenter is the 
minister here. He was recently invited to 
address the men’s class of the Methodist 
ehurch. 

B. H. Sealock has resigned and will leave 
Petersburg April 1. He has been with the 
cburch for several years and has done a 
work of unquestionable value in the com- 
munity. During his pastorate, a new chureh 
has been built and the congregation materi- 
ally strengthened. The activities on behalf 
of men have been unusually successful. Mr. 
Sealock has not yet decided where he will 
locate. His retirement from this pastorate, 
opens up an opportunity for a good chureh 
to secure a well-equipped minister. 


The pastor at Cameron is being assisted 
in a series of meetings by Lizzie C. Good- 
lander. The meeting is being held for the 
cultivation of the church membership, but 
evangelistic sermons are also being preached. 
The Cameron church is one of the oldest im 
Illinois, dating back to the year 1831 and 
will celebrate its eightieth anniversary next 
April. During the early part of the meet- 
ings, the pastor was ill and ministers from 
nearby eities assisted in the services. Among 
these were C. W. Cummings of Knoxville, 
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D. E. Hughes of Monmouth and Robert W. 
Moore of Abingdon. Miss Goodlander who is 
assisting in this meeting is available, on 
liberal terms, for services as singing evan- 
gelist. She ean be addressed at Cameron or 
Drakesville, Iowa. 


Alvin church, where E. E. Hartley is pas- 
tor, has succeeded in accomplishing a unique 
work. The congregation believes in holding 
its auditorium sacred for the purpose of 
worship. Accordingly, a special building was 
erected, entirely removed from the regular 
church edifice, to be used for social purposes 
only. Th project was planned and financed 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society, but it is to be 
for the use of all departments of the church. 
If the sanctity of our houses of worship, 
were jealously safeguarded, worship would 
be, in many instances, much more inspiring 
and meaningful than at present. There are 
too few holy places for people today. We 
tread on holy ground with sandals unremoved 
and accordingly forget the sacredness of the 
spot on which we stand. The spirit of rever- 
ence would be very greatly enhanced, if we had 
places set apart, where quiet and reverence 
were demanded. It will always be impossible 
to inspire a reverential attitude in a place 
where levity and frivolity are customary. 
The Alvin church is to be congratulated on 
its enterprise, in separating its social pleas- 
ures from the serious function of worship. 
It may easily be predicted that the edifice 
of worship will come to take on a new mean- 
ing, to those who come there for prayer and 
praise alone. 


Meeting at Decatur with Dr. 
Powell 


We have just closed a ten days’ meeting at 
the Central Church in Decatur, with Dr. E. L. 
of Louisville, Ky. It 


Powell was a very 





Rev. E. L. Powell. 
enjoyable and profitable meeting. We had 
no particular organization for the meeting. 
We announced it thoroughly through the 


press and by mailing a ecard to each family 
of the church. The people turned out en 
masse. not a service that they 
did not completely fill the house. The aisles 
were filled with chairs and the Sunday-school 
rooms opened to accommodate the audiences. 
A large number of people from other churches 
were in constant attendance. We greeted 
many of the most prgminent members from 
our sister churches each evening. 

One of our chief objects in holding these 
meetings was te present to the whole com- 
munity the great fundamentals of Christian- 
ity and deepen and strengthen the life of 
the church. In this we succeeded beyond 
expectation. Brother Powell fully lived 
up to his reputation as a preacher. His 
Message was rugged and full of masculine 
Power. His men’s meeting on Sunday after- 
noon filled the church with as representative 
& company of men as I have ever seen gath- 


There was 
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ered together in our city. 

There were forty additions to the ehurch. 
Not a single service passed without additions. 
Many people we have long wanted to see 
in the church came. 

Personally, Brother Powell is a most de- 
lightful and companionable man. The men of 
the First Presbyterian Church, entertained 
him one evening at supper. They had a 
hundred men present and he eaptured them 
with his kindly Christian fellowship and 
eloquent after dinner speech. One of the 
leading men of the Presbyterian church later 
gave a luncheon at the hotel for him, when 
he again met the leading men of the Millikin 
University. 

Upon the whole, Brother Powell’s visit has 
given Christianity in our community a place 
of greater popularity and power. He will 
always be remembered, honored and admired 
in our community by all who stand for the 
best things. 0. W. LAWRENCE. 


J. M. Rhodes on Union 


J. M. Rhodes, of Barry, read a paper on 
organic unity before the Pike County Minister- 
ial Association on January 9th. He argues 
strongly for unity on the basis of efficiency 
and economy, saying that there are many 
problems impossible to be grappled with suc- 
cessfully by a divided church, and while we are 
one in history, one in heredity and one in blood, 
we should be one in church unity. He cites 
the negro problem as in itself so vast and 
complicated and portentous, as to challenge 
the nation and of sufficient import to compel 
a united church for its solution. In the face 
of problems like this there is a vast amount of 
money being wasted in building houses and 
supporting needless men, which ought to be 
utilized for a much greater work than the 
church is now accomplishing. There is not 
a financial institution in all the land that 
would tolerate such waste of money and time, 
as is being complacently expended by the 
church in all parts of the world. 

Speaking of federation, which he heartily 
endorses, he finds a parallel in our national 
life, for his statement is that federation is a 
means toward the end for which the Disciples 
have been pleading. As federation was the 
forerunner of union, in the forming of these 
United States, so is federation among the 
churches to be looked upon as a movement for 
a close and permanent unification of the re- 
ligious interests of the country. He pleads 
for a liberal exchange of ministers in the 
pulpits, for coéperation in union services of all 
kinds, for fraternal effort in works of charity, 
for the spirit of John the Baptist with refer- 
ence to all our denominations, which will 
admit that “I must decrease but he must in- 
erease.” for a surrender of whatever individual 
eredal claim to apostolic succession we may 
possess, and for a realization that denomina- 
tionalism is an evil and not to be perpetuated. 
He well says, that the representative of any 
denomination that proposes to give up noth- 
ing, and puts forth anything peculiar to itself, 
as a basis of unity, is thereby disqualified to 
sit in any body and pass judgment on a 
question, such as the need of organic church 
unity. In addition to the exaltation of 
Christ, he submits that the love of God in the 
hearts of good and unselfish men will bring 
about unity 


Chicago 
By Vaughn Dabney. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman was the chief speaker at 
the Disciples ministers’ meeting on Monday, 
Feb. 20. He brought encouraging reports 
concerning the follow-up movement of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Churches 
are doubling their offerings for home and 
foreign missions. In some instances busi- 
ness men are giving ten and twenty per 
eent of their income to the work: one man 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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| Church Life 


G. B. Kellum has begun his work as city 
missionary at Tacoma, Wash. 














The annual convention of Missouri ehurches 
will be held this year at Cape Girardeau. 


W. R. Jinnett of Manilla, Ind., has closed 
his meeting at Clark’s Hill, Ind. with a num- 
ber of additions. 


There have been about one hundred aeces- 
sions at Elwood, Ind., as the result of the 
meeting led by E. W. Wilhite. 


R. S. Robertson has resigned at Brunswick, 
Mo. to take the work at Humboldt, Neb. He 
began there on Feb. 1. 


Samuel Jackson of Portland, Ore., is in a 
month’s campaign of special meetings at 
Moscow, Idaho. 


Meetings are in progress at Wellington, 
Kan. E. C. Cassity of Enid, Okla. has 
charge of the music. 


A. K. Williams, formerly of Galena, Kan., 
has accepted the pastorate of Central Church, 
Joplin, Mo. 


A. Burns of Morristown, Ind., has resigned 
the pastorate of Plum Creek Church to accept 
the work at Fairland, Ind. 


Finis S. Idleman, pastor of Central Church 
Des Moines, Ia., addressed a meeting of the 
Volunteers of America on a recent evening. 


M. M. Ammunson, pastor of Sterling Place 
Chureh, Brooklyn, N. Y. reports six additions 
to his chureh recently. 


Large audiences are attending the union 
meetings being held at First Chureh, Keokuk, 
Ta. 








Mo. 
Central City,"Neb. church which has been 
pastoriess since the removal of D. A. Youtsey 
@ year ago, has called Virgil E. Shirley of 
Minden, Neb., to the pastorate. 


The church at Olympia, Wash. is having a 
series of meetings, the pastor J. M. Orrick, 
being assisted by Evangelists Baker and 
Saunders. 


There have been fifty additions at last re- 
port in the meeting at First Church, Steu- 
benville, Ohio. J. E. Sturgis had charge of 
the singing. 

William Chapple, for ten years connected 
with the Bartholomew (Ind.) County Mis- 
sionary association as evangelist, has tendered 
his resignation. 


The pastorate at New Cumberland, W. Va., 
left vacant by the removal of U. E. Hootman 
to Cameron, W. Va., has been filled by H. A. 
Neilson. 


Orville E. Hamilton is in a good meeting 
at Manhattan, Kan. The services were held 
in the opera house in order that the large 
crowds attending might be accommodated. 


M. F. Horn, formerly of Eugene, Ore., is 
now pastor of the church at Aberdeen, Wash. 
recently dedicated by J. W. Baker, who has 
closed a meeting there with thirty-six addi- 
tions. 


Lowell C. McPherson began a meeting at 
First Church, Danbury, Conn. an Feb.12, with 
the pastor Elmer Jay Teegarden. Large 
audiences and increasing interest have marked 
the progress of the meeting. 


Work is progressing at Rockdale, Tex., 
where A. M. Chisolm ministers. Homer T. 
Wilson delivered a series of lectures there 
last week which were of much interest to the 


congregation. 


The five congregations of Topeka, Kan., 
with their pastors, are working faithfully 
in the meeting conducted there by Charles 
Reign Scoville. During the first eight days of 
the meeting 170 were added. 


Herbert Yeuell will begin a meeting with 
his brother, Claris Yeuell, at Paulding, Ohio, 
March 2. The work is prospering well at 
this place, good offerings having been taken 
recently for both home and foreign missions. 


The Disciples Missionary Union of New 
York City has issued the first copy of a 
monthly bulletin called “Our Mission.” It 
deals with the city mission work carried on 
by the ten Disciple Churches of Greater 
New York. 


Z. T. Sweeney dedicated the new church at 
Falls City, Neb. on Feb. 5. This edifice, which 
has a seating capacity of about four hundred, 
is a handsome, convenient structure and will 
greatly aid in the development of the work 
there. 


The men’s brotherhood of North Side 
Church, Omaha, Neb., held their annual meet- 
ingg on Feb. 17. The address of the evening 
was given by H. H. Harmon, pastor of First 
Church, Lincoln, Neb. who was accompanied 
by a delegation from the brotherhood of his 
ehurch. 


Dr. Herbert Martin of New York City has 
been chosen to the professorship of Philosophy 
in Drake University succeeding Professor 
Bruce E. Shepperd who retires next June on a 
Carnegie pension. Dr. Martin will be a 
strong addition to Drake’s splendid faculty. 


The meeting at Urichsville, O., was held 
with encouraging results, under the leadership 
of I. J. Cahill. At last report forty-four had 
been added to the church. The past month 
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has seen the best financial record in the his- 
tory of the church. 


Granville Snell has closed his meeting at 
Amazonia, Mo, As a result of this meeting, 
twenty-three were added to the church, their 
new "building Was dedicated free from debt 
and the official board was reorganized. Mr. 
Snell is now in a meeting at Oxford, Mo. 


H. Gordon Bennett is in a meeting at 
Walters, Okla, with crowded houses and a 
number of additions. Mr. Bennett is con- 
ducting evangelistic meetings throughout 
southern Oklahoma, under the direction of 
the state board. His headquarters are Law- 
ton, Okla. 


Jefferson Street Church, Buffalo, N. Y. re- 
joices in the fact that about half of the a- 
mount required for the new Sunday-school 
plant has been pledged. That a new build- 
ing and equipment is much needed is shown 
by the fact that 490 were present on a recent 
Sunday. 


John T. Brown recently held a short meet- 
ing at Kendallville, Ind. with sixty-seven ad- 
ditions. He is now in a meeting at Red Key, 
Ind., with large audiences and a number of 
additions. Two hundred were turned away 
from one of the services on account of lack of 
room, and the Sunday-schoo] attendance has 
greatly increased. 

Third Church, Indianapolis, Ind. has under- 
taken the support of the Russian mission in 
New York city, a congregation composed 


’ entirely of Russians, and ministered to by 


John Johnson, a native of North Russia. A 
school of instruction is maintained in con- 
nection with this work where English is 
taught. 


Wm. Bayard Craig spoke at the Lenox 
Avenue Church, New York on Feb. 19, on the 
subject, “Becoming a Christian on Christ’s 
Terms.” The evening service commemorated 
Washington’s birthday, the sermon subject 
being, “The Christian Patriot.” Mr. Craig 
discussed also the need of reasonable res- 
trictions on immigration. 


A union missionary rally was held at First 
Church, Springfield, Mo., Feb. 15 and partici- 
pated in by First, Central and South Street 
Churches, and many of the churches througn- 
out the country. Addresses were given by 
E. W. Allen and several missionaries from 
China and the Philippines. All of the sessions 
were full of interest and proved of much bene- 
fit to those attending. 


At the triennial convention of the New 
York district of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions recently a telegram was 
read from Mrs. M. E. Harlan, national secre- 
tary of the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions of Indianapolis, urging the New 
York district to raise $50,000 as a jubilee 
offering. The convention sent a reply saying 
that they would do their utmost to raise this 
amount, 80 per cent of which is to be used in 
mission work in New York City. 


Our Columbus, Ohio, churches have decided 
to raise $1,000 this year for Foreign Mis- 
sions, to support the hospital at Chu Cheo, 
China. This action was taken by the repre- 
sentatives of the different congregations at 
the close of the great Laymen’s Missionary 
Convention held at Columbus, February 13- 
15. Dr. Elliott Osgood is the medical mis- 
sionary at Chu Cheo. J. M. Tisdale of Ken- 
tucky has recently given $5,000 to build the 
new hospital there. Dr. Osgood baptized 
forty-eight converts there the last of De- 
cember. 


Education Day was appropriately observed 
at Flanagan, Ill. The offering for Eureka 
College will total $54.50. The Christian 
Endeavor Society rendered the prepared pro- 
gram of the F. 0. M. Society ina very effec- 
tive manner Sunday, Feb. 5, the offering $8.20. 


’ sailing from Liverpool, 
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The Eureka Glee Club rendered one of their 
concert entertainments Feb. 13th. The local 
lecture course closed a very successful series 
of winter entertainments with a balance in 
the treasury, the first time in the experience 
of the community when such a result has 
been attained. This work was organized and 
carried forward under the direction of 0. H 
Hands, the local minister. 


“The Barney Oldfield of Talkdom” is the 
characterization given Finis Idleman, pastor 
Central Church, Des Moines, by a reporter 
of a daily paper of that city. “Mr. Idleman 
exceeds the speed limit in straightaway Eng- 
lish. He is the terror of stenographers and 
church editors who attempt to take sermon 
notes, He can talk a two mile a minute 
pace and pass distance signboards of his ser- 
mon heads with lightning speed, but when 
he has finished the race, you have compre- 
hended the sermon theme, caught the relig- 
ious fervor of the preacher and your brain is 
working with accelerated speed unusual at 
a church service.” 


A personal letter from H. A. Denton of 
Troy, N. Y., volunteers a word of praise for 
his predecessor in the pastorate there, Cecil 
J. Armstrong, now of Monroe, Wis. He says 
Mr. Armstrong left things in good condition 
there and is held in high esteem in the com- 
munity. It is more usual for the pastor to 
describe the church’s condition as at low ebb 
when his pastorate began. This generous and 
just attitude of Mr. Denton toward his 
predecessor is worthy of mention. The Troy 
church is taking advance steps forward. The 
organization of a Brotherhood with various 
committees bids fair to develop the men and 
utilize their energy for the church and social 
service. 


Dr. Errett Gates, whose letters on the 
early days of the Campbells are being fol- 
lowed with keen interest by our readers, has 
been spending several months in Berlin, 
studying in university and library. He writes 
that he is just moving to Marburg and plans 
to return to this country about June lL, 
Professor G. D. 
Edwards, of the Bible College of Missouri, 
accompanied by Mrs. Edwards and their son 
and Rev. and Mrs. James M. Philputt of St. 
Louis have been with Dr. Gates in Berlin. 
The Edwards’ go on to Egypt and Palestine, 
sailing from Naples March 5. The Philputts 
start on a trip through Italy March 1. They 
have been abroad more than a year, traveling 
very widely and studying the last five months 
at Berlin. 


Arthur N. Lindsey who is in the fifth year 
of his pastorate at Clinton, Mo., has held 
three successful meetings with his church 
during that time. In the last one of four 
weeks, recently closed, forty-two were added. 
When Mr. Lindsey took charge of this pastor- 
ate the field was a very unpromising one, the 
congregation being small and the equipment 
inggequate, but through his persistent and 
consecrated efforts this church is now one of 
the leading ones in Henry county. Three 
years ago he organized a Men’s class which 
has grown to a membership of three hundred 
and has exerted a deep influence in the 
spiritual life of the community. The task 
now before the congregation is the erection 
of a new building and it is expected that this 
will be accomplished during the coming sum- 
mer. 


Union Avenue Church, Saint Louis, Mo., is 
planning to introduce institutional features, 
among which are parlors, club-rooms, §& 
library and swimming pool for the use of the 
young people of the neighborhood. This is 
the first of the large West End churches to 
inaugurate such an enterprise, although many 
churches in the poorer neighborhoods have 


made provision for this feature of, developros 


ment. The pastor, B. A. Abbott gives as his 
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opinion that the children of the rich and 
moderately well-to-do classes are in need of 
this attention, so that they may be interested 
in something of educational value, instead of 
playing about the street and attending picture 
shows, which are for the most part the only 
places of amusement open to them. Mr. 
Abbott expects also to offer the rooms of his 
church for civic and sociological meetings, 
so that it may fill its purpose in giving real 
service to the community. 


H. F. Lutz is in a meeting with the Souta 
Geddes Street Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


George A. Campbell was greeted by large 
congregations at his initial services at the 
First Church, Hannibal, Mo., on Feb. 12. 


Delphos L. Berry reports four recent bap- 
tisms at Forest Avenue Church, Muskegon, 
Mich. All auxiliaries of departmental work 
are in healthy condition. 


Central Church, Des Moines, Iowa, was 
visited on Sunday, Feb. 26, by Oliver W. 
Stewart of Chicago who spoke in the advo- 
cacy of national temperance. 


The sixty-seventh quarterly convention of 
the Chicago Union of the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held at Memorial 
Church on Tuesday, March 2. 


Nelson H. Trimble, pastor at Gary, Ind., 
preached on “Jesus Christ and the Labor 
Situation” recently treating the subject from 
a scriptural standpoint. 


W. J. Lhamon, who was one of the lead- 
ing speakers at the indoor Chautauqua held 
at the Third Church, Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
cently, followed this with a week of evangelis- 
tie services with this church. 


Garry L. Cook, superintendent of Sunday- 
school work in Indiana, spoke on “The Modern 
Bible School and the Community” at a recent 
banquet given by the Loyal Women’s Class of 
Hillside Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


First Church, Saint Louis, is preparing 
to remain as a place of worship in the down- 
town district and will be extensively re- 
modeled and repaired. This church is known 
throughout Missouri and the Mississippi 
Valley and is a historic structure. 7 


The marriage of Royal L. Handiey, former- 
ly office editor of The Christian Century, is 
an event which this chronicler has overlooked. 
Mr. and Mrs. Handley are residing in Chicago 
near the University while he is completing 
his graduate course there. He preaches 
each Sunday at Gurnee, III. 


For some plans for the union of First 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., with a Baptist 
congregation there have been discussed and 
favorable progress is being made. The con- 
gregation of Lyon St. Church which has hada 
building project under way, may also consider 
joining in the union plan. This would give 
a combined membership of 1,000 persons. 


Ministers of the churches in the Calumet 
region held a meeting with C. J. Sharpe at 
Hammond, Ind., on Feb. 15, church conditions 
in that vicinity being discussed. The work at 
Gary is moving on well under the leader- 
ship of Nelson H. Trimble and wife. Mrs. 
Trimble is now in a successful meeting at 
Tolleston. 


Beginning Feb. 19, Richmond Avenue 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. held a week of special 
dedication services. This congregation has 
now a well equipped building where much 
institutional work can be carried forward, 
and with commodious quarters for the Sun- 
day-school. The pastor, R. H. Miller, was 
assisted in the dedication services by Z. T. 
Sweeney and pastors of the neighboring 
churches. 


Because of the nearness in time and place 
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of the Northern Illinois Ministerial Institute 
and the Congress of Disciples the committee 
in charge of the Institute has arranged to 
consolidate with the Congress at Springfield. 
The Institute will have the opening session, 
Tuesday afternoon, April 11, and the time 
will be devoted to the discussion of some 
ministerial problems and to business. 


The Loyal Sons Class of the Litchfield, IL, 
Sunday-school has an enrollment of 94 and a 
splendid progressive spirit prevails among 
them. Their publicity committee has issued 
a straightforward, manly letter asking young 
men to join them and seventy members have 
responded to this letter. The Litchfield school 
is a live growing organization having an at- 
tendance of about 500. 


A meeting of the executive committee and 
ministers of the seventh district of Missouri 
was held at St. Joseph, Mo., on Feb. 13 and 
14. About thirty pastors were present and 
encouraging reports were read. The most 
important item of business was the organiza- 
will mean much to the codperative work. 
tion of a district ministerial alliance which 
I. J. Spencer of Lexington, Ky., who is as- 
sisting C. M. Chilton in a meeting at St. 
Joseph was present and gave an excellent 
address on “The Place of Christ in Preaching 
and Life.” 


The Disciples church at Elliott, Ia., is 
showing the spririt of fraternity in boosting 
their Methodist brethren in the latter’s build- 
ing enterprise. In the Central Christian Ad- 
vocate appears a report of the dedication of 
the church and an acknowledgement of the 
good spirit and practical help of the Chris- 
tian church. The article says: “The people 
of the Christian church have stood nobly by 
this enterprise from the start. Many hua- 
dreds of the dollars subscribed have come 
from this people, and so splendidly have they 
stood by the work, in both sentiment and fi- 
nancial help, that at the evening service the 
Methodist people by a rising vote and the 
Chautauqua salute, assured them of return 
help when in the near future they shall build 
a house to supplant the building in which 
they now worship and which has become too 
small, although it is not an old structure.” 
This kind of spirit among Christian people 
is the prerequisite to a realization of more 
ultimate union ideals. 


First Church, Joplin, Mo., G. J. Chapman 
pastor, has been in a meeting with home 
forces one week. This meeting is primarily 
for the education of the church members, but 
it is evident, however, that there will be a 
number of accessions to the church. The 


members are encouraged with the attendance 
of these meetings as this church has been 
crowded to its limit and many turned away. 
The church is harmonious, praying earnestly 
and working together enthusiastically. The 
local choir is rendering help to the revival. 
The protestant churches of Joplin have united 
in an enthusiastic church attendance cam- 
paign, systematically arranged. This most 
practical service will begin by the pastors of 
the several churches exchanging pulpits. On 
the evening of Feb. 24, First church is to 
have a gathering of the old time members, the 
program being arranged by themselves. This 
will be a most happy and profitable service. 
All who were members during J. M. Rudy’s 
pastorate and prior to that time will sit 
down to supper together in the church parlors. 
Following the supper an appropriate program 
wil be rendered in the auditorium and will be 
open to the public. C. Z. Burr of 
Kansas City, one of the earliest pastors of the 
church, will be present and deliver the leading 
address. Letters from other former pastors 
will be received and read and some of the 
charter members of the church will tell of the 
early struggles and victories of the church. 


It is a real accomplishment to state the 
ideals of the Disciples of Christ in such 
fashion as to really represent them without 
reflecting unjustly upon other Christian peo- 
ple. The statement printed on the calendar 
of the Wilshire Boulevard Church of Los 
Angeles, W. C. Bower, minister, comes nearer 
doing this than many others we have seen. 
It reads as follows: 

The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 
stands for: 

1. The ultimate and earliest possible union 
of all the followers of Christ. It believes 
such union to be both desirable and practi- 
cable. 

2. As its contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of Christian unity, it 
proposes as a basis of unity no credal state- 
ment or form of ecclesiastcal organization, 
but personal faith in the personal Christ. 

3. It accepts the Scriptures of the New 
Testament as its only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

4. It is its desire to be free from all de- 
nominational bias, and to be known sinipl 
as a body of non-sectarian followers of 
Christ. 

5. It is in full accord with all evangel- 
ical Christian bodies with reference to tne 
fundamental and common beliefs of Protest- 
ant Christianity. 

7. In particular, the Wilshire Boulevard 
Christian Church stands for every neigh- 
borhood interest. It will be glad to serve 
as a medium of neighborhood acquaintance, 
and to otherwise serve the community in 
every way within its power. 
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W. A. Diggins of Colfax, Wash. is holding 
a meeting at Albion, Wash. 


F. J. Stinson of Edwards, Kan., has accept- 
ed a call to the pastorate of Stafford, Kan. 


A steady, permanent growth marks the 
progress of the work at Prosser, Wash., where 
Lee Furgeson ministers. Five were added on 
Feb. 12. 

Andrew P. Johnson, pastor at Chickasha, 
Okla., is conducting a meeting at Marlow, 
Okla. He reeently concluded a meeting at 
El Reno with thirty additions. 


A. R. Spicer, formerly of Dixon, IIl., is 
doing a good work at Lawton, Okla. In the 
ten months of his ministry there, 130 have 
been added at the regular services. ° 


A missionary rally in the interest of the 
foreign work was held Feb. 9 at Bethany 
Church, Evansville, Ind. A. L. Shelton, re- 
cently returned from seven years’ service in 
Tibet, was one of the principal speakers. 


A movement for an organization of the 
Sunday-school workers of a number of Protes- 
tant churches in Salt Lake City, Utah is 
under way and enthusiastic meetings uave 
been held recently in Central Chureh. 


The meeting at Carterville, Ill., has been con- 
eluded, resulting in seventeen addition. J. E. 
Pritchett, the pastor, was assisted by Charles 
E. Me Vay, who has returned to his home at 
Hardy, Neb. where he can be reached by those 
desiring his services. 


The board of trustees of the chair of 
Biblical literature of Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo., are taking steps toward a per- 
manent organization of that department and 
to the work of raising a permament endow- 
ment fund of $40,000. This department is 
now in charge of A. P. Finley and under his 
supervision and instruction. It has inereased 
encouragingly and now has an enrollment of 
117 pupils. 

C. C. Wilson, of First Church, Milwaukee, 
reports things “picking up” generally there. 
A newly launched men’s class had Cecil J. 
Armstrong, of Monroe, Wis., for chief speaker 
at a banquet recently. The Sunday-school 
is increasing. A three weeks’ meeting will 
be held before Easter, conducted by the pas- 
tor and the Kendalls. May 14-21 will wit- 
ness their celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of First Church. 

Second Church (colored) Indianapolis, Ind., 
was dedicated on Feb. 6. A. L. Orcutt, of the 
ministerial board of relief and C. C. Smith 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary of negro work 
among the Disciples, officiated at the services 
which were attended by many visitors. The 
church was erected at a cost ur $10,000 and of 
a remaining of $4,000, $2,500 
was secured on the day of dedication. H. L 
Herod is pastor of this congregation. 


indebtedness 


Chicago 
(Continued from page 19.) 

gave up his business entirely and is now de- 
voting all his time to this cause. In this 
city from Apr. 20-25 will be conducted mis 
conferences of this Laymen’s move- 
ment. These meetings will be held in the 
north-west and south-east sides of the city, 
and also in the loop district. Among the 
speakers will be J. Campbell White of New 
York and Col. Elijah W. Halford of Wash- 
ington, D. C. These meetings will give a 
practical demonstration of how a standard 
missionary church may be developed. 

Thus the extensive National Missionary 
Campaign of 1909-1910, is to be followed by 
this intensive educational campaign for the 
benefit of the men already interested. 

At the last regular ministers’ meeting the 
following resolutions relative to George A. 
Campbell were unanimously adopted. 

Resolutions. 
Rev. Geo. A Campbell has been identified 


sionary 
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with the ministry of the Disciples in Chi- 
cago for the past fifteen years. He was the 
first pastor at Douglas Park and since that 
time for twelve years has been the pastor of 
the Austin Church. His echureh was organ- 
ized under his leadership and has_ been 
brought through many difficulties by his de- 
vétion and skill and is now self-supporting, 
united and well housed in a new building. 

Mr. Campbell has been an active and help- 
ful member of this Ministers’ Association 
and development of the Disciples Social Union. 
We deeply regard his removal from Chicago, 
his withdrawal from our various interests and 
from our ministerial fellowship; but we wish 
him the greatest success in his new field at 
Hannibal, Mo., and pray for the extension 
there of the same great spiritual urgency 
and vision which have attended his work in 
Chicago. 

E. S. AmgEs, 
Austin HUNTER, 
VAUGHAN DABNEY, 
Committee. 


Indiana Secretary’s Letter 

An experience of six weeks as missionary 
secretary has confirmed some definite convic- 
tions which I held concerning the scope of the 





Rev. L. BE. Murray, Indiana’s New Secretary. 


work. I have felt that the position offered 
an opportunity for a larger service than the 
mere details of securing the necessary funds 
to méet the immediate demands. The work 
should be educational along two lines, First, 
a missionary propaganda should be persist- 
ently followed up through the entire year. 
The churches should be given a vision of the 
world-wide missionary enterprise. They 
ought to have definite knowledge of the 
opportunities for missionary effort at home 
and abroad. They need, too, the inspiration 
and encouragement of the great movements 
within the church for more effective work 
among the heathen people. They should also 
have knowledge of the smaller fields at our 
own door. The missionary secretary shou'd 
become a specialist and be able to render as- 
sistance to the loyal pastors who are trying 
to lead their people to a proper appreciation 
of the real business of the church under the 
great commission. I fear we do not prop- 
erly estimate the value of this phase of the 
done by our missionary secretaries. 

Another subject upon which Christian peo- 
ple need special instruction today is the im- 
portance of systematic giving for missions, 
I believe the efforts of the secretary might 
be properly directed to this end. When our 
people can be persuaded to raise their mis- 
sionary money like they raise the money for 
local expenses, by weekly contributions. our 


work 
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missionary treasuries will receive dollars 
where they now receive dimes. This plan 
will also remove the occasion for the criti- 
cism we sometimes hear that there are too 
many appeals. Instead of the spasmodic, 
occasional giving in response to an earnest 
appeal from an enthusiast there will be a 
constant stream of revenue without the nee. 
essity of a “special appeal.” It will make 
it easy to give in much larger sums than we 
now think possible. Weekly or monthly 
contributions for missions ought to be urged 
upon our churches both for their own sakes 
and for the sake of the missionary cause. 
Many of our best churches have already 
placed their missionary work on this sub- 
stantial and sensible basis. 

IT have another conviction that has been 
strengthened by my brief experienee in this 
work. I have for a long time been heartily 
in favor of the unification of our missionary 
interests as far as practicable and as rap- 
idly as possible. I am convinced that we 
need to simplify our machinery and bring 
our forces into closer co-operatien. 

The state secretary should be concerned 
for the larger interests of the world-wide 
field. My own message to the churches is 
world-wide in its scope. State missions re- 
ceive proper emphasis as an important part 
of the larger work comprehended in the 
Lord’s commission to His disciples. Educa- 
tion and agitation along these lines ought to 
bear fruit in a few years in larger offerings 
and in the richer spiritual experiences of 
Christian people. 

Education, unification and enlargement 
would make a good watchword for an ag- 
gressive persistent missionary campaign. I 
pray for grace and wisdom to serve the 
churches to the glory of the Master in this 
new field of labor, May I not ask the united 
prayers of my brethren of the ministry in 
Indiana that our hopes for larger and better 
things for Indiana may be fully realized. 





MATILDA DODD’S GIFT TO DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY. 


You have all read of the wonderful prog- 
ress of Drake University, in her caring for 
over 1,800 students annually and providing 
for their instruction with a faculty of 160 
members. But do you realize that the ex- 
penge of maintenance exceeds $500.00 per 
day? 

While Gen. Drake so generously gave the 
school $230,000.00, yet its great success has 
only been possible by large sacrifices on the 
part of others. Mrs. Matilda Dodd was the 
first woman to provide in a large way for 
its support. She endowed the Matilda Dodd 
Chair with $50,000.00. Eighteen years ago 
she began to build up this fund and has 
not wearied, but almost every year has added 
to the same. Mrs. Dodd is now 83 and re- 
joices daily in that she has thus been enabled 
to encourage and help so many young people 
to a fuller life of service. 

What Sister Dodd has done many others 
‘among us can the more readily do. We 
have been prospered in this goodly land and 
have enjoyed the blessings that come from 
trained teachers and ministers, all of whom 
were educated by the sacrifices of others. 
What contribution shall we make toward the 
world’s betterment? 

To meet the growing demands Drake Uni- 
versity must now secure $500,000.00 addi- 
tional endowment. $100,000.00 of this 
amount has already been pledged on condi- 
tion that the balance be raised soon. .No 
other school in the country does so much 
work with the resources at her commané. 
Her location and opportunities for the future 
are unequaled. If -you wish to give or assist 
others to help, write today for instruction 
Address, 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. H. Stockham, Comptroller. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

The State Convention will be held at Co- 
lumbus, May 15, 16, and 17. 

The semi-annual convention of the church- 
es of Johnson county was held at Franklin, 
February 9. Thirteen of the sixteen churches 
of the county were represented. The state 
secretary was present and addressed the con- 
vention. The missionary secretary of the 
county was instructed to try to secure an 
offering from every church in the county for 
state missions. 

Bartholomew county convention 
held at Columbus, February 25, to 
the secretary has an invitation. 

Several preachers have recently come to us 
from other states. We are glad to welcome 
them. We need a few more to supply our 
vacant pulpits. Thomas A. Young from 
Tennessee has taken the work at Elkhart 
and is leading the church to larger things. 
A. E. Dubber has come to us from Colorado 
and has the work well in hand at Bedford. 
M. D. Bryant of Virginia takes the work at 
Middletown. W. T. Walker at Mt. Vernon 
and S. D. Colyer at Wabash are new men in 
the state. W. D. Phillips from Ohio is doing 
things at Proseyville and expresses an interest 
in the state work. 

Andrew Leitch of Butler College takes 
the work at Danville. J. M. Alexander of 
Murray, Ky., will come to Crawfordsville 
March 1. W. G. Johnson will leave Greens- 
burg the ‘first of March. 

L. E. Murray, Cor. Sec. 
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Ministerial Relief Notes 


The first receipts of the Board of Ministe- 
rial Relief for the present year to the per- 
manent fund was the gift of R. A. Long 
and family of $500. This is Brother Long’s 
third contribution to this fund, the total be- 
ing $2,000. Brother Long was among the 
first contributors to this work and has not 
only made these contributions to the per- 
manent fund, but has been a faithful and 
liberal supporter in his contributions to the 
general fund. 

A few days ago we received from Mrs. 
Carrie S. Sewell of Louisville, Kentucky, 
$1,000 on the annuity plan. Sister Sewell 
has wisely invested this sum for her own 
use while she lives here and also provided 
for its use in the support of the work of 
the Lord when she goes to that rest that re- 
maineth to the people of God. 

This week through Miss Judson, treasurer 
of the C. W. B. M., we received from Mrs. 
Eva E. McElfiesh of Centralia, Washington, 
$100 on the annunty plan. This is a like wise 
provision in the interest of spiritual business, 

Our permanent fund now amounts to $29,- 
859.32; of this amount $2,800 is annuity 
money. Notwithstanding the large Pitts- 
burg Convention receipts last year and the 
very small Topeka Convention receipts this 
year, we are at this date about $300 ahead 
of the same date last year. 

Our one dollar a day proposition is work- 
ing. Don’t fail to have your part in the so- 
lution of this proposition. 

A. L. Orcutt, President, 
Board of Ministerial Relief. 


Dallas, Texas, Co-operative 
Campaign 

A city campaign of considerable signifi- 
cance is now on in Dallas, Texas. It gives 
promise for giving splendid emphasis for 
Christian union among the Christian churches 
in the city. It is a cobperative work. The 
church boards of the city compose the city 
mission board. One laymen with his sub- 
stitute and the pastor from every church com- 
poss an executive board, which meets every 
week to plan and push the city evangelization. 
State Evangelist, W. A. Boggess is superin- 
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tending and helping to launch thoroughly the 
campaign, raised $2,500 as a backing for the 
year’s work, help strengthen several of the 
weaker churches, establish some new ones, and 
leave the work, thus launched, in the hands of 
a permanent city evangelist. The campaign 
began in January and already one of the new 
churches has been nicely helped forward. A 
protracted meeting is now in progress at 
North Dallas Church, conducted by J. O. 
Shelburne of the Central Church, with the 
superintendent of the city campaign, to the 
end that the North Dallas work may be helped 
forward to an easy basis. Other pastors and 
evangelists of the city will aid in meetings 
without cost to the campaign, thus making 
every meeting pay for itself, as the evangeli- 
zation proceeds. There are several splendid 
localities in the city where new plants are 
expected to be established. A tent is being 
purchased for use in these meetings. Already- 
over $1500 has been raised. The meeting in 
the North end progresses nicely, plans for 
other meetings are being pushed vigorously, 
splendid enthusiasm prevails and a most tell- 
ing coéperative work for permament results 
gives promise of the most successful work in 
the history of Dallas. 


Front Rank Statement 


To date there are 634 Front Rank Bible 
Schools in line. It is encouraging to note 
that each week the table shows an increase 
over the preceding week. Some of our schools 
that receive the certificate with but one seal 
have been so enthused that they have made 
special efforts to reach the first five seals. 
Tt will be an inspiration to your school to 
have a Front Rank certificate hung on the 
walls of your Bible-school room. Your cer- 
tifieate awaits you. Fill out the application 
blank without further delay and send to your 
state superintendent or the American super- 
intendent. We are ready to help you in any 
way if you will let your wants and wishes 
be known. We ought to have at least one 
hundred certificates out by this time and we 
trust you will send in your application just 
as soon as you have complied with at least 
one requirement. Rost. M. Hopkins, 

American Bible School Superintendent. 





1RAM COLLEGE. Send for Mustrated Rulletin 
Hl Souvenir Mailing Card and Complete Catalog 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY IN FOODS. 





About a century ago the beneficial effects 
to the digestion, and the appetite, of foods 
made from coarse flour was discovered by 
Dr. Sylvester Graham. Flour thus made was 
named Graham flour, after Dr. Graham, 


In those days Graham flour contained a 
great deal of nourishment, and stimulated 
and strengthened digestion and appetite, but 
was so coarse that it was almost “like tak- 
ing medicine” to eat it. 

But to-day the Graham Crackers baked by 
the National Biscuit Company have a most 
delicious nut-like flavor and are a _ tooth- 
some delicacy as well as being healthful. 
This is due to perfected modern processes 
which preserve all the natural goodness, 
sweetness and healthfulness of the wheat. 
They are packed by the National Biscuit 
Company under their well-known In-er-Seal 
Trade-Mark in moisture- and dust-proof 
packages, thus retaining crispness and flavor 
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SEND for EASTER SUPPLIES 








work in Mission fields. 
a little blood-red heart containing 


free of charge. Address, 


Missionary Training School 


The new Easter Cantata entitled 


“THE EASTER HEART” 


was written by 


MRS. JESSIE BROWN POUNDS 


and is in some respects the best concert exercise that she has ever prepared. 
designed for use by the young people of the Churches of Christ in behalf of Orphanage 


We have some very attractive helps to aid the young people in raising their Easter 
offering. These are an “Easter Egg Envelope,” and an “Easter Heart;” the latter is 
100 golden stars, and is to be worn as a badge of 
service by a boy or girl while raising en Easter offering. 

Order as many of all these supplies as you will need. They will be sent, prepaid 
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Portland, 1911 


The executive committee of the 1911 con- 
vention to be held in Portland, Ore., has es- 
tablished temporary headquarters at the First 
Christian Church, 292 Park Street. All 
communications concerning convention matters 
may be sent to the secretary at that address. 

Letters of inquiry and requests for literature 
have already begun to come in. Oklahoma 
and North Carolina are among the first 
heard from. Judging from this there is to 
be a widespread representation. Doubtless 
many from the Eastern and Southern extremi- 
ties of our country will avail themselves of 
this rare opportunity to visit the great 
Northwest. 

On the lips of the old settlers on this coast 
one often hears the expression, “Back in the 
states” wsed in reference to the lands east 
of the Rockies. To the newcomer it sounds 
queer at first, and like a relic of the days 
when these lands of the setting sun were not 
numbered among the “states” of the union. 

Think of the vast empire which is here rep- 
resented! Think of the wonderful resources 
that have already been developed; and who 
cannot foresee the time when vast millions 
will some day people its hills und valleys, and 
make glad its waste places. 

The last census reveals the fact that great 
streams of humanity are pouring into this 
section. They come from all places, from the 
bleak New England coast to the orange groves 
of Florida; from the great inland states— 
everywhere in fact. 

We, of the church of the living Christ, be- 
lieve that we should be on the alert for Him 
whose servants we are. 

We are anxious that this inviting, pros- 
perous land shall be His. The future welfare 
of His kingdom is in the hands of the men 
and women of this generation. The North- 
west of the next generation will be largely 
what we make it. We as a people have just 
celebrated our 100th anniversary, yet there 
never has been a gathering of our mission- 
ary forces in the Pacific Northwest in all 
this time; only once has there been such a 
convention on this entire coast, and that six 
years ago. How much we need the inspiration 
of these great throngs in this remote section 
of our land! We are anxious that the west- 
ern people shall see us at our best. 

So many people fail to realize the new- 
ness of things in this western country and 
how rapidly things must move to keep pace 
with the development of new towns and cities 
which spring into existence as if by magic. 
Here are vast fields of opportunity for the 
church of Christ. Frontier work calls loudly 
for the helping hand. 

Then, too, side by side with the work of the 
few self-sustaining churches of the large 
cities is the mission church with its crying 
needs. We must plant good strong churches 
and build suitable church houses in all these 
needy places if we are to hold our own. 

A woman from one of our best churches in 
one of the large cities of the Middle West 
came to Portland recently, and was very 
much surprised to find that we had no great 
churches and no costly houses of worship be- 
longing to our people. She visited first one 
church, then another, and drew comparisons 
between conditions here and “back home.” 
She missed the great throng and the numer- 
ous accessories of the strong church, She 
could not feel at home—and so dropped out 
of sight to join the vast army of those who 
never identify themselves with the young and 
struggling band in a new and difficult field. 
This is by no means an isolated case. It is 
true of thousands who are lost absolutely to 
the church. 

We are hoping that the convention of this 
year will strengthen our cause on this entire 
coast. Tuomas G. Proton, Sec’y. 

292 Park Street, 

Portland, Oregon. 
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Good Meeting at Marshall- 

town, lowa 

The Central Church of Christ of this city 
closed today a glorious meeting. The evan- 
gelist was R. W. Abberley and J. Ross Miller 
was leader of song. Almost everything that 
could made a meeting a failure was encoun- 
tered. The meeting began with the minister 
and his wife both sick in bed. Several nights 
im the height of the meeting both evangelists 
were sick in bed. The preaching on these 
nights was done by the minister, and addi- 
tions were made in spite of the handicap, 
for these men do not make additions to them- 
selves but to the Lord and His word. 

The visible results of the four weeks fol- 
low: In all there were 90 additions. Of 
this number 26 were by letter, 62 by confes- 
sion, 15 from the denominations, 69 were 
adults, 35 were men. The chureh is greatly 
strengthened, not only by the additions, but 
by the splendid gospel preaching of Mr. Abber- 
ley. He is a master of the Gospel, believes 
and preaches it all, and never leaves a quib- 
ble in the mind of any of his hearers as to 
the truth of his teaching. He shows the 
greatest regard for the convictions of others, 
yet convinces the people of the error of creeds. 
The audiences were twice the size of any other 
meeting ever held by thie church. 

Mr. Miller is a splendid soloist and song 
leader. No church can do better than to se- 
eure these two men to help in evangelistic 
work. Had we been able to carry on this 
meeting without the handicap of sickness 
a great many more would undoubtedly have 
been won. The church here has what all who 
see it pronounce the best and most complete 
building in our brotherhood. The congrega- 
tion is a unit and happy in its work. We 
are looking forward to a great work together. 

C. H. Morris. 


Notes From the Foreign 
Society 


A large number of churches are making the 
every member canvass for the March offering. 


This method is proving to be a great success. 
The plan is to have a strong missionary com- 
mittee and then have this committee together 
with other canvassers go out two by two and 
visit the entire membership. 

H. ©. Saum reports four baptisms in one 
of the villages near Bilaspur, India. He re- 
ports the work in the villages much advanced. 

H. P. Williams baptized our first converts 
at Manila, P. I., August 21, 1902. Since that 
time about five-thousand have become obed- 
ient to the gospel. A great work has been 
done with only a small missionary force, 
and a comparatively small outlay of money. 

January 10, 1911, the new church at 
Pasuquin, Philippine Islands, was dedicated 
by F. M. Rains. This was his first experience 
in this service in the Orient. We are not 
advised as to the amount of money raised on 
this occasion. He married a young Philipino 
couple in the church on the same day. 

Our missionaries first preached the gospel 
at Laoag, P. L., January 29. 1903. W. H. 
Hanna baptised the first convert. Now we 
have about twenty churches in that region. 
The work is growing in every direction. The 
great need is well trained evangelists. This 
need will be met as we develop and equip 
our training schools. 

The Damoh, India, Orphanage makes a fine 
showing for Christian work done. During the 
years from 1894 to 1910 one hundred and 
sixty-one boys were “settled” that is, they 
went out to their life work. Of this number 
one hundred and thirty-four were Christians. 
The total number enrolled during the six 
years above mentioned were six hundred and 
twenty-three, and of this number three hun- 
dred and fifty-seven were baptised. Sixteen 
went to the Bible College, and nineteen be- 
came teachers. Of course, many died and 
some did not succeed. However, a great work 
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has been done for which we should praise the — 
Lord. 

The Christian mission in Manila, P. 1, 
could use to great advantage any Sunday- 
school picture cards or charts that might be © 
out of date for the churches in the States. We | 
are greatly in need of these things. Anyone 
desiring to help in this way should address 
Miss Mamie Longan, 608 Azcarraga St., Man- | 
ila, P. I. 

Cincinnati, O. 


A Little Nonsense 
The Witching Hour. 
Claire—“Jaek told me he wanted to see 
you the worst possible way.” 
Ethyl—“And what did you say?” 
Claire—“I told him to come to breakfast 
some morning.”—Brooklyn Life. 


The Reform He Needed. 

Earnest but Prosy Street-corner Orator—] 
want land reform; I want housing reform; = 
I want educational reform; I want—” 

Bored Voice—“Chloroform.”—Manchester 


Taking Father’s Job. 
“Why should you beg? You 
young and strong.” 
“That. is right, but my father is old and 
unable to support me.” 


No Trouble at All. 

“Have any serious trouble with your new 
automobile?” “Not a bit. So far I haven't 
hit a single man without being able to get 
away before he got my number.”—Cleveland 
Leader. 


Bethany 
Graded 


Lessons 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, Edit 
International Interdeneminat 
Sixteen denominations hav 
united to prepare a non-se 
tarian body of literature fe 
the new Graded Lessons at 
thorized by the International 
Committee. Complete edito- 
Fial rights belong to the Dis 
ciples in this great united en- 
terprise. . 
The result is a most p 
tical, fascinating, scientific < 
artistic series of lesson helps 
for teachers and pupils. 
Disciples of Christ have 
signal opportunity to practi¢ 
Christian union by the use 
the Bethany Graded Lessons, 


Send today for. prospectus. 


The New Christian Cent 


STEPHEN J. Corey, Sect. 


are both” 
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